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EDITORIAL 


Much of this issue concerns Charles Dodgson, the man, rather than his 
works. John Mason’s article on T.V. Bayne gives us considerable insight into 
life at Oxford; Matthew Demakos concludes his investigation into 
Dodgson’s shyness; Marion Edwards reveals new information about 
Dodgson’s ancestors and demonstrates that new material can still be found if 
we look in the right places. Michael O’Connor and Anne Clark Amor 
present a compelling explanation for Dodgson’s writing his unusual 
document on remarriage — something which grew out of an inspired thought 
by Michael during one of the planning meetings for our South Coast Study 
Tour (Summer 2005), the document having been written at Eastbourne. 

As we continue to delve deeper and deeper into Carroll’s life and works, 
it is inevitable that our articles come under the increasingly closer scrutiny of 
our readers, yielding additional information, alternative views and, it has to 
be said, corrections. This issue includes seven pages of letters to the Editor, 
mostly referring to articles from previous issues of The Carrollian. Some of 
these matters we would now like to regard as closed, although we encourage 
members to share their thoughts with us as much as possible. 

Our Bibliographical Notes section is now a regular feature which we plan 
to expand in future issues. On a lighter note, we include an interesting piece 
on a method used in Carroll's day to fold a sheet of paper into a working 
man’s hat. 


Mark Richards 
Executive Editor 


C.L. Dodgon’s Childhood Playmate and Lifelong Friend: 
Thomas Vere Bayne 


John Mason 


Thomas Vere Bayne was born on 28 December 1829 and died in May 
1908; he was a resident member of Christ Church, Oxford for the last sixty 
years of his life, but his background might have led one to expect that he 
would spend his life in quite another College. His father, of the same name, 
came from the Oxford parish of St Peter in the East, and in 1819 
matriculated from Jesus College, which had been founded by a Welshman 
in 1571. From the College's earliest days, according to its present Archivist, 
Jesus received ‘a steady trickle’ of new members from the Oxford parish of 
St Peter in the East; among these, in 1819, was the elder Thomas Vere 
Bayne, son of Alexander Bayne of the city of Oxford. The new entrant 
gained one of the two scholarships then tenable at Jesus by candidates who 
were not Welsh. Bayne obtained a II.1 in Lit. Hum. in 1822, but he did not 
become a Fellow of Jesus, and in 1828 moved North to become Headmaster 
of Warrington Grammar School. In due course he was presented to the 
living of Broughton, a suburb of Manchester, and died in 1848. Earlier that 
year his son, who was given his father’s names, but only used Vere and never 
Thomas, went from his father’s school in Warrington not to Jesus but to 
Christ Church. 

The lifelong friendship between the young Bayne and C.L. Dodgson 
had already begun; according to Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, Dodgson’ 
nephew and first biographer, Bayne senior used to travel the seven miles 
from Warrington to Daresbury (Cheshire) on many Sundays to help the 
incumbent, Charles Dodgson, with services, and took with him his young 
son, who became friends with the eldest Dodgson boy (born 1832). The 
critical influence in the choice of College may have been that of Charles 
Dodgson the father (an Oxford contemporary of the senior Bayne), who 
had himself been a Student of Christ Church, and, briefly, a Tutor there. It 
may have been known that the younger Bayne’s friend, Charles Dodgson’s 
son, was intended for Christ Church after his time at Rugby. Christ Church 
was In any event a wise choice; the fortunes of Jesus had been at a low ebb 
and recovered but slowly, and if one had to pick a date to mark its 
emergence from eclipse there would be a case tor choosing the first decade 
of the 20th century. 

The young Bayne’s tutor at Christ Church was apparently ‘Mr Jelf’, te. 
William Edward Jelf (1811-75), whose brother, Richard William (1798- 


1871), was an absentee Canon at the time. Bayne read Litterae Humaniores 


from Michaelmas Term 1848 to Michaelmas Term 1851. At the termly 
Collections (towards the end of the reign of the exigent Dean Gaisford), his 
performance was twice assessed as optime (in Latin Prose and in various texts 
of Aristophanes), four times as valde bene (in Greek Prose, Thucydides, 
Polybius, Pindar and Livy), nine times as satis bene, fourteen times as bene, 
and four times as haud male; in Easter and Michaelmas Terms 1851 his 
marks evened out at a consistent Gene, with one satis bene — an encouraging 
sign, perhaps — and at Easter 1852 he was placed in the Second Class in 
Lit. Hum. 

Bayne’s next obligation, as a B.A. of Christ Church (often referred to as 
‘the House’), was to give the annual Gaudy Oration in honour of some 
distinguished past member of Christ Church under a_ particular 
benefaction; in fact he gave it twice, in 1852 and 1853. As is still the 
custom, after delivery the text was passed to the Librarian for retention, and 
in candour a later Librarian must admit that Bayne’s Oration of 1852 
was a work of plagiarism throughout: the subject was C.M. Cracherode 
(1730-99), ER.S., a benefactor of Westminster and Christ Church who was 
a Student for over forty years and an ardent collector of books, prints, gems 
and coins which he left to the British Museum; Bayne did no more than 
transcribe /itteratim the obituary of this interesting and scholarly man in the 
Gentlemans Magazine for 1800. His oration on the second Duke of 
Ormonde in 1853 was undistinguished — like, in the Orator's erroneous 
view, the subject. 

Bayne had become a Student (with life tenure) within a few months of 
his matriculation: Canons took turns to nominate Students and Bayne was 
nominated to a Studentship by Dr E.C. Dowdeswell, the son of a 
Gloucestershire squire who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
1760s. I have found no connexion between this particular Canon and his 
nominee save that Bayne’s tutors brother was Dowdeswell’s colleague. 
Dowdeswell died in August 1849 and Bayne was admitted to his 
Studentship on Christmas Eve that year. The possibility of a career as a 
Tutor of Christ Church now lay before him, and after that the prospect, 
when he took Anglican orders, of service in a living in the gift of Christ 
Church or some other patron. Bayne is shown as Tutor in the University 
Calendar for 1856, he was elected Curator of the (Senior) Common Room 
in 1862, became Junior Censor in 1863 and Senior Censor in 1869, he was 
elected Secretary of the Governing Body in 1867 and he assumed office as 
Librarian in 1872. After he resigned from the Curatorship in 1882, Bayne 
continued to be a pluralist: Curator and Censor from 1862 to 1877, he was 
Librarian and Curator for the next five years, and did not demit the office 
of Librarian until 1899, having held the Secretaryship until 1895. To these 


offices we may add that he sought or held positions in the University as 
well. In his early years as a Tutor he normally taught between four and six 
men each year, but in 1865, as the Senior Censor prepared for the battle to 
wrest power from the Dean and Canons, he took on nearly the whole of the 
new intake. 

One is tempted to assert that Dean Liddell had time to revise the Greek 
Lexicon, oversee the reconstruction of portions of Christ Church, and 
become a great figure in University and City life because much of the 
administration of the House was co-ordinated by the loyal and ever-reliable 
Bayne. 

| shall look at the Curatorship, Censorship, Secretaryship and 
Librarianship in that order. 

In 1862 Bayne was elected Curator of the Senior Common Room by 
the members of that body; at times in the past it had been customary to 
elect the Junior Censor to this position, but it may have been apparent 
already that Bayne would become Junior Censor quite soon, as indeed 
happened in 1863. Key phases in Bayne’s career now developed 
simultaneously: in 1861 he had attended a meeting which decided not to 
take advantage of an offer from the Dean and Chapter to make available to 
the Common Room what is now known as the Lee Building which became 
empty by reason of the evacuation of the contents of the old Anatomy 
School on loan to the new University Museum. There was some delay, but 
the Lee Building was eventually taken over by the Common Room and in 
the 1960s remodelled with great prescience by the late Oscar Wood. 

On the Censorial front, an ex-Censor, IJ. Prout (1823-1909), who was 
senior to Bayne, in 1864 set in motion an agitation which ‘slew the 
Canons’, and produced The Christ Church Oxford Act of 1867, under 
which resident Students joined the Dean and Canons to form the new 
Governing Body, in which the Dean and Canons were in a minority. The 
meetings of Students which produced this result were held in the Old 
Common Room of Christ Church (the refuge of the Students since 1667); 
Prout supplied the driving force, and the meetings were efficiently chaired 
by the Senior Censor, Charles Waldegrave Sandford, who came from the 
Shropshire landed gentry; it was natural that Bayne, as Junior Censor, 
should keep the minutes. This he did extremely well. During the 
discussions he followed the party, or rather the Prout, line, except on one 
issue. In his anxiety to keep as much as possible of ‘the old Christ Church 
—a phrase often on the lips of these mostly young radicals — he at one point 
tried to have the earlier number of Studentships restored. ‘his had been 
100 from the original foundation by Henry VIII plus one more added by a 
later benefaction. But Bayne was well out of line on this matter; a total 


suitable for a body which had included undergraduates, a few graduates, 
and up to twenty or so tutors could not possibly be revived for the new 
dispensation; and Bayne dropped his proposal. 

Bayne’s years as Censor do not seem to have been marked by any 
particular conflicts on matters involving policy or personalities; above all, his 
relations with the Dean and with his Censorial colleagues C.W. Sandford 
and H.L. Thompson were friendly. (When, in 1896, the Liddells celebrated 
their Golden Wedding at their Ascot home, Bayne was one of the two 
Oxonians among the twelve non-family guests; the other was not Dodgson.) 

As Secretary of Governing Body, Bayne’s main duty was to keep the 
minutes of meetings — normally three per term. This he did supremely well, 
and with remarkable legibility but he also kept a separate minute book 
(Ch.Ch.Arch., xlix. a. 1) of the proceedings of a number of Committees of 
Governing Body. These Committees were of the most varied nature, some 
at the heart of the College's welfare (on Questions between Chapter and 
Governing Body, meetings of the College Officers, the Treasurership and 
the Electoral Board) and others of a relatively trivial nature (on the 
Valuation of Furniture, and whether Bayne’s former Censorial colleague 
Sandford should be allowed to rent a set of rooms). After 1888, Bayne's 
main interest was in the proposal to sell to Pembroke College a building 
opposite Tom Gate, the Christ Church Almshouses which Christ Church 
had converted into lodgings for its Treasurer; Bayne thoroughly disapproved 
of this proposal, as an alienation of long-held property, and carefully 
recorded the votes for and against. Above one column in the final list he 
wrote the one irate word ‘Ratted’. A little later he was again furious when 
he recorded in his diary that having acquired the Almshouses Pembroke had 
let them to ‘a Romish priest’. (The Almshouses are now the lodgings of the 
Master of Pembroke.) 

As already remarked, it had become conventional, though not 
mandatory, for the Junior Censor to become Curator of the (Senior) 
Common Room; a similar tendency had applied to the Librarianship, 
which had recently been held by the Senior Censor. But when at the end of 
1869 Sandford ceased to be the Senior Censor, his successor, Bayne himself, 
did not immediately become Librarian, though he did remain Curator; a 
Library Committee of five was appointed. Some important changes, still 
visible, were effected in 1869 at the east end of the ground floor of the 
Library. The great Library Riot took place in 1870; after a period of 
uncertainty, in December 1871, Bayne, who was still Senior Censor, was at 
last appointed Librarian. Six years later he ceased to be Censor, and in 1882 
he ceased to be Curator, but he remained Secretary untul 1895 and 
Librarian until 1899. 
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Thomas Vere Bayne, photographed by Charles Dodgson 


Bayne probably knew the older contents of the Library better than any 
Librarian before or since and he much enjoyed ‘lionizing’ it with a great 
variety of visitors. His tenure saw one important development and one 
intriguing incident. An undergraduates’ Reading Room was set up in Tom 
Quad (staircase four), to be filled with ‘working books’ from the Library 
and to be used instead of the main Library by the undergraduates — moves 
intended, perhaps, to keep undergraduates away from the Library itself so 
recently dishonoured in the riot of 1870. The incident mentioned occurred 
one evening in 1891. Bayne found Winfrid Burrows, a Student of the 


House, in the Upper Library, and with a lit candle; Bayne remonstrated, 
and ‘Mr Burrows promises never to do it again. Bayne will have realised 
with satisfaction that Burrows had not begun his Oxford career at the 
House; he was, however, a quadruple First. 

It is time to consider Bayne’s activities in University affairs. In 1867-8 
he served as one of the two Proctors; it may seem extraordinary that he 
should have agreed to act in the very year in which the new Governing Body 
was established, but when Bayne was elected the time-table of future events 
at Christ Church may not have been foreseeable. In 1870 he was a 
candidate for the vacant Registrarship of the University against E.T. Turner 
of B.N.C.; the explanation for Turner’s success given by his rival's friend 
H.P. Liddon, also of Christ Church, was ‘electioneering influences’ exerted 
on non-resident voters by opponents of the Conservative Bayne (who 
presumably miscalculated). In the 1870s Bayne was Joint Secretary of the 
second Oxford University Commission. This must have had its pleasant 
side, for among the actual members was Osborne Gordon (d. 1883), one of 
the most distinguished Christ Church tutors ever. Gordon, who was 
Librarian of Christ Church when Bayne was Sub-Librarian, held the Christ 
Church living of Easthampstead and was still an occasional visitor to his old 
College. In his will Bayne asked to be buried near the monument to 
Gordon. From 1885 until his death Bayne was Keeper of the University 
Archives. He remained an important figure in old age; eventually he was 
elected to membership of ‘The Club’ and actively campaigned against the 
move to admit women to University degrees at Oxford — ie je was against 
their admission. 

There was one avenue which Bayne did not explore at any time: he 
could have retained his Studentship while becoming incumbent of one of 
the small livings which were in the gift of the House in the immediate 
vicinity of Oxford; his colleague and friend Prout took on the parish of 
Binsey in this way from 1857, and his departure on horseback from Christ 
Church each Sunday to take the weekly services was one of the local sights. 
But Bayne may never have preached a sermon, though he did read Lessons 
in the Cathedral, where he watched the Canons at the services with a 
critical eye. 

Nevertheless, Bayne was once recommended for promotion in the 
Church. In August 1888 Sir John Mowbray forwarded to Lord Salisbury, 
then Prime Minister, a letter recommending Bayne for the vacant deanery 
of Chichester. The sender was W.H. Cooke of Sufton Court, 
Herefordshire, a lawyer with a keen interest in Herefordshire history, who 
said that Bayne was distinguished by years of active and useful services to 
the Conservative cause (“against the Gladstone and Granville clique”) and 


had shown “a very modest demeanour during his prominent career in the 
University”. Cooke was at this time Recorder of Oxford; if he sometimes 
dined in Christ Church, as judges are still known to do, Bayne is likely to 
have been dining also, may have presided in Hall, and during his own and 
the often absent Dodgson’s Curatorship would have presided in Common 
Room. Cooke and Bayne could certainly have met, but Cooke's remarks do 
not suggest that he knew Bayne well: Bayne was not really ‘prominent in 
the University, and when Cooke went on to say that “Chichester was the 
poorest of deaneries” but Bayne had “private sources of income to support 
the dignified position” he did not show adequate knowledge of Baynes 
finances. Fortunately nothing came of this recommendation: the deceased 
dean of Chichester had probably left dissensions behind him. 

Bayne played a part in one ecclesiastical controversy of the time: in the 
1880s he was Secretary to one of the groups engaged in the Welsh tithe war, 
a matter of some interest to Christ Church, but of more to Bayne’s father's 
College, Jesus, with its livings in the Principality. 

In 1889 Bayne reached the age of sixty, but was still Secretary of 
Governing Body and Librarian, though not in charge of the Undergraduate 
Reading Room. For his life during most of the years from 1886 to 1900 we 
have the valuable help of Bayne’s diaries; the House Library has these in four 
small black-bound volumes of one thousand pages or so (MS. 536), the last 
few pages in each being filled with rhymes or doggerel or stories often by 
Dodgson about members of Christ Church or of other colleges. These, with 
other personal papers may have come from the estate of Dean Paget, to 
whom Bayne left his personal papers; it is sad that we have no earlier 
volumes, and the earliest extant one certainly does not read like a first 
attempt. It would be splendid if enquiries of Paget's heirs produced earlier 
volumes. What we have tells us an enormous amount about Bayne and 
other senior members of the House during fifteen important years. 

The diaries tell us that in the Long Vacations and some others Bayne 
(like most) was usually not in Oxford. In the years 1887-96 he went to 
France at least twelve times, including two trips which took in Switzerland. 
Carcassonne, the Riviera, Grenoble and Auvergne were among _ his 
destinations, and in 1891 he accomplished a circular tour to Chartres, 
Poitiers, Limoges, Périgueux, Cahors, and back to Paris. On these journeys 
he used the French railway system to ‘lionize’, as he put it, not only the 
obvious resorts of tourists by way of churches though not castles, but also 
such small and interesting places as Mozat and Volvic in the Auvergne — 
Mozat for the carvings in its small Abbey, and Volvic for the black lava 
stone found there, and, perhaps, for its chilled mineral water. In Scotland 
he got as far as Banff, to stay two nights with Sir James Ramsay, an 
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accumulative historian who had been at Christ Church in the 1850s. When 
Bayne passed 70 it looks as though his health was beginning to fail. In 1899 
he went to Harrogate for his gout; in 1900 he went to Droitwich, St 
Leonard’s, and Malvern. 

Bayne was careful to record something of most Governing Body 
meetings, if only to summarise them with adjectives such as ‘tranquil’ or 
‘hateful’; he also recorded walks or encounters with colleagues, notably his 
friend Dodgson, sometimes stating the topic of conversation with 
unnecessary obscurity as in a discussion de guadam re, though now and then 
with frankness, as de decano when he was lobbying for Paget to succeed 
Liddell. But when in Oxford he mostly recorded frequent tea-parties téte-a- 
téte with Christ Church ladies, such as Alice Liddell’s unmarried sisters, or 
with the wives of leading personalities outside Christ Church. He allows a 
few glimpses of current trends in the University at large. His sharpest 
criticisms are of any Canon of Christ Church whose method of taking 
services in Christ Church Cathedral Bayne could not bear; he even went off 
to St Mary’s for a service if (say) Dr Moberly were officiating in the 
Cathedral — no doubt to the great amusement of colleagues and College 
servants who saw him on his way. 

Now and again he shows that even for him the times were changing: he 
watched Bridge being played, and he ordered a ‘motor-car’. In one splendid 
entry for 29 May 1900 he showed awareness of “Oak-Apple Day’, still 
remembered in Herefordshire and Shropshire some twenty or thirty years 
after his death, though now surely forgotten. 

These were the years in which Bayne'’s extensive benefactions began. 
First there was the statue of Dean Liddell, placed on the North side of Fell 
Tower. Then he paid for the installation in the roof of the Cathedral cloister 
of sculptured heads of the Visitor, Prime Minister, Bishop and Dean 
(Queen Victoria, Lord Salisbury, Bishop Stubbs and Dean Paget). After 
1901, he paid for the head of Victoria, now at the foot of the Library 
Staircase, which long stood behind the Dean's chair in Hall. In Hall, in 
1904, he paid for two windows at the east end on the south side which 
contain the coats of arms of the first nineteen deans of Christ Church, 1546 
to 1687, but stopped short of the Papist Dean Massey. Survivors of the 
hard-worked Committee on Hall in the late 1970s will recall that it was 
decided to move these two windows to the first windows on the north and 
south sides, thus making it possible to commemorate the next twenty deans 
(i.e. those up to 1969) at the rate of one per light (i.e. four per window), in 
the other five windows on the south side. The simple arithmetic was mine; 
but I was well aware that we were consigning to posterity the question of 
how to commemorate future deans. However, it was Bayne's benefaction 
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which gave us a model, especially as we had no intention of discarding the 
two windows gifted by him which would now cost £10,000 each to replace. 

In the new century Bayne also contributed to the restoration of the Hall 
roof, disfigured by decades of gas fumes and centuries of coal smoke. 
During these same years, in July 1899, Bayne by his will made a further 
considerable benefaction. To the astonishment of most, according to his 
colleague C.M. Blagden, he left £138,000: he had had very few outgoings 
(except by way of holiday expenses), and had consistently reinvested his 
income — even in steamships based at Sunderland. His will began by 
bequeathing certain portraits: that of Archbishop Wake, one of the great 
benefactors of the Library, was left to the House to be hung in the Library; 
I cannot remember if it was there before the redecoration of the 1960s but 
it hangs there now. He left manuscripts, books and papers to Francis Paget, 
and not more than fifty books to the Library of the House. He left £3,000 
unequally between four relatives. The residue was bequeathed to two good 
causes: the income of between one fifth and two fifths was left to the 
maintenance of Church of England Parochial Schools within the diocese of 
Oxford, and the income from the remainder for the assistance of beneficed 
clergy provided they had matriculated from Christ Church and were 
graduates of the House, and held benefices in the gift of Christ Church. 
The trustees required to implement these provisions were the Dean of 
Christ Church, the Regius Professors of Divinity and Hebrew, and the 
Archdeacon of Oxford; Paget, Dean at the time of the will, had been a 
considerable friend of the testator, but his successor in office, T.B. Strong, 
found the trusteeship under the will (which took three years to clarify) very 
irksome and expressed himself with uncharacteristic venom on the subject, 
going so far as to opine that no individual should be allowed to impose such 
burdens by will. The operation of the Bayne Benefaction has remained an 
important function of the Treasurer of the House ever since. 

The friendship between Bayne and Dodgson had ended with the latter's 
death in January 1898. Bayne’s diary for that month records this without 
comment. I have quoted Collingwood on the origins of this friendship: its 
depth is amply evidenced in the full text of Dodgson’s diary — according to 
an index kindly provided by Professor Morton Cohen, there are 127 
references to Bayne between 1855 and 1888 and 71 to Bayne’s mother, an 
Oxford resident who died in 1888 and was often visited by Dodgson. We 
see the two young men going up to London to the theatre together, and 
each entering the circle of the other's relatives and friends. Within Christ 
Church they had ample opportunity to converse: lunch was not then a 
communal meal, but dinner was, followed by further opportunities in 
Common Room, or in one private room or another instead of, or as a 
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supplement to, Common Room. On many afternoons they took walks 
together: the pair were a familiar sight in suburban late Victorian Oxford, 
as some memotrs testify. 

On two occasions Bayne handed over an official position to Dodgson — 
in 1855 as Sub-Librarian, in 1882 as Curator of Common Room. A new 
Curator is wise to be grateful for the presence of his immediate predecessor: 
there may be little on record as to precedents, and to be able to speak to the 
man who himself, perhaps, made them and had to know them is useful. 
Edward Wakeling has edited the exchanges about a point on membership 
which Dodgson thought tricky between Dodgson and his six predecessors 
as Curator (whose experience dated back to 1826); in this exchange, Bayne 
was crucial, because he knew so much, and could express it so clearly. In 
Dodgson’s absence, Bayne, as senior Student, presided at formal meetings of 
Common Room -~ another guarantee of continuity. 

Bayne’s and Dodgson’s diaries show well the contacts between the two 
men during Dodgson’s last dozen years of life. They were sometimes the 
only two dining, or two out of often less than ten at dessert in Common 
Room. Bayne once recorded that all four dining were Porphyrogennetoi — 
‘born in the purple’ — a Greek term applied a millennium earlier to 
members of the imperial family in Byzantium, but by it Bayne meant 
eremial members of Christ Church, in this case himself, Dodgson, one of 
the Phillimores, and Prout. On another occasion a rather different point of 
similarity was noted: all three dining — Bayne, Dodgson and Prout — were 
In some way deaf. 

Dodgson and Bayne did not always agree: one of the first remarks 
which caught my eye in Bayne’s diary came from 2 July 1886: “Long walk 
and talk in evening with Dodgson in the Quadrangle; it needs not to be said 
that we agree as to no single thing”. This followed a ‘most odious’ meeting 
of the Governing Body the day before, after which Bayne had rebuked 
another colleague, Warner, for one of his votes. On 6 March 1888 Bayne 
wrote © Walk with Dodgson through a slough of despond”; but such 
occasions did not damage their friendship. Bayne had witnessed Dodgson’s 
will back in 1871; he could help Dodgson with printing projects and 
remained a friend of Dodgson’s friends, such as Catherine LLoyd, sister of 
a Student who had died back in 1862 and who herself died a few weeks 
after Dodgson. Bayne shared other friends with Dodgson, notably Liddon 
who died in 1890, Prout and especially Paget (both of whom survived 
Bayne as well as Dodgson). Paget’s account of Bayne’s last days in a letter 
(written in diary form) to his son, the later General, shows the close 
friendship between Paget and Bayne which was to place such burdens 
on Strong. 


A year after Dodgson’s death Bayne did an important service to his old 
friend, and to posterity. In February 1898, the month after Dodgson’s 
death, Christ Church commissioned Herkomer to paint his portrait; it was 
done from ‘many photographs’, as is well-known; ten months later Dean 
Paget, Prout and Bayne went to see the portrait in the artist's studio at 
Bushey “and it did not satisfy them as a likeness”; Bayne supplied a further 
photograph, which Herkomer approved; on 22 March 1899 Prout and 
Bayne went to the studio again to see the second portrait, which they 
thought “an excellent likeness”, and within a short time some twenty people 
who saw it at Christ Church all expressed approval. Reading between the 
lines it looks as though a dispute was brewing which Bayne swiftly nipped 
in the bud. It is ironic that eighty years later we sent the Carroll window in 
Hall back to the glass-painter's studio — not because we thought the likeness 
of Dodgson in glass was inadequate but because it seemed to some that that 
of Alice herself made her look much too blowsy. 

We are lucky to have opinions on Bayne available in print from three of 
his contemporaries, H.A.L. Fisher called him “genial and benevolent” — 
though it seems that he could certainly bridle. H.L. Thompson, Bayne’s 
colleague as Censor, thanked him in the Preface to his own biography of 
Dean Liddell (1899) for his “very warm interest” in that project, and for his 
“vigilant criticism” of the proofs: for Thompson, Bayne’s “uninterrupted 
residence at Christ Church for more than fifty years made him an almost 
final authority on all matters connected with its history since 1848"; those 
matters did not, however, include any reference in the biography to 
Dodgson, by fiat, it is said, of Mrs Liddell. 

But the longest appreciation in print is, of course, that of C.M. Blagden 
who in his Well Remembered (1953) lett several invaluable pages on the Life 
Students, Dodgson, Bayne and Prout whom he had known from 1896 
onwards. Blagden was wrong to describe Bayne as “the son of a baker at 
Warrington’; yet he stresses Bayne’s love of music and of Christ Church and 
Its past, and the welcome which he gave to Blagden himself although the 
latter was a ‘squill’, i.e. he had not been an undergraduate of Christ Church. 
I have myself been lucky enough to meet one former Student who could 
remember Bayne. Following the commemoration of the Christ Church, 
Oxford Act of 1867 | was able in 1970 to lunch with the Revd Fergus 
McNeile, then over 90, who had known Bayne for six years; when I asked 
him what he remembered of Bayne he replied: his upright bearing and his 
insistence on convention and propriety. Of his time and type, Bayne was a 
splendid example: an exact and exacting traditionalist, devoted to Christ 
Church, to its members, and to his friends. 


This essay, first read to the Lewis Carroll Society and to Christ 
Church Senior Common Room, ts intended as a contribution towards 
appreciating the academic background to the life lived by C.L. 
Dodgson at Christ Church, Oxford, a background in which his 


colleagues were naturally a vital part. 


I am grateful to Mr E. Wakeling and to Mrs J. Curthoys, Archivist 
of Christ Church, for the study of the proofs, and to the staff of the 
Library at Christ Church for other help. 


i 


John Mason was educated at Bridgnorth Grammar School and at 
Jesus College, Oxford. In 1950 he was appointed a Research Lecturer 
at Christ Church Oxford. In 1962, being a Student and Tutor, he was 
appointed Librarian and from 1977 to 1987 he was curator of 
Common Room. 


The Workwoman’s Guide to “The Working Man’s Cap” 
Jeffrey Stern and Edward Wakeling 


In John Tenniel’s three illustrations for “The Walrus and the Carpenter 
in Looking-Glass, the Carpenter is drawn wearing a ‘working man’s cap’ 
made from brown paper. This headgear was adopted by carpenters in the 
mid-Victorian period but it had more general use in earlier times. Extracts 
from The Workwomans Guide for making various items of apparel in the 
home included instructions for making this paper hat for workmen in 
general. The Guide, although anonymous, is thought to be by Maria 
Wilson. The first edition came out in 1838. The title-page reproduced here 
is from the second edition dated 1840. Here we re-print the instructions for 
making the Carpenter's hat together with the illustrations for this and other 
hats and bonnets shown in the Guide. 


WORKWOMAN’S GUIDE, 


CONTAINING 
INSTRUCTIONS TO THE INEXPERIENCED IN CUTTING OUT AND COMPLETING 
THOSE ARTICLES OF WEARING APPAREL, &c., WHICH ARE USUALLY 
MADE AT HOME, ALSO, EXPLANATIONS ON UPHOLSTERY, 


STRAW-PLATTING, BONNET-MAKING, KNITTING, & 


BY A LADY. 


“ METHOD SHORTENS L4BOUR- 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


LON DOP : 
S(IMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT: 
THOMAS EVANS, COLMORE ROW, BIRMINGHAM 


1640. 


The Working Man's Cap 
Plate 19. Fig. 64, 65, 66 


Fold a sheet of common brown paper to make a workman's cap, as 
follows:— 

Let it be a square of ten nails', double it across like a half-handkerchief, 
and crease it well; open it and cross it again the other way, open it again, 
double down the middle one way, and crease it well; on spreading it out, it 
will be marked according to the line on Fig. 65. Measure from the centre 
on the cross lines, about one nail and three-quarters (see ABCD), next 
crease the paper from side to side through these points, thus:— one line 
through AB, another through CD, and again CA, and DB; this will form a 
square in the middle. Cut out a nail square at every corner, as in Fig. 66. 

In folding it up, the square, ABCD, in the centre, forms the top of the 
cap, and the points, EF, are doubled according to the cross-wise plait, and 
crossed in front towards each other, the other points, GH, are likewise 
crossed behind towards their opposite ends. The cap is then formed br 
merely turning up a piece all round to make it stand firmly. (Fig. 64.) 


1. For those who wish to actually atcempe to make such a hat for themselves please note thar the 
measurement of a “nail” used in the instructions is the equivalent of ewo and a quarter inches or 47mm. 
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According to John Fisher (The Magic of Lewis Carroll, Thomas Nelson, 
1973, pp. 202-4): “the boxlike paper hat worn by the Carpenter ... while no 
longer worn by carpenters, has been appropriated by the operators of 
newspaper printing presses who fold them from blank news sheets and wear 
them to prevent ink getting into their hair.” Fisher provides a more detailed 
description of the origami involved in making the Carpenter's hat for those 
that find these instructions difficult to follow. 


Jeffrey Stern, is the author of Lewis Carrolls Library (1981) and 
Lewis Carroll Bibliophile (1997), as well as being a contributor to Lewis 
Carroll Observed (1976) and Lewis Carroll; a Celebration (1982). He 
joined the Lewis Carroll Society in 1971 and has ever since written 
sporadic notes for Jabberwocky and The Carrollian about Carroll 
beachcombings discovered in his trade as an antiquarian bookseller. 


Edward Wakeling is a long-standing member of the Lewis Carroll 
Society and a former Chairman. He recently completed the first 
y = ge P 
unabridged annotated edition of the surviving volumes of Lewis 
Carroll’s diaries (Lewis Carroll Society, 1993-2005). Other 
publications include works on Dodgson’s mathematics, logic, 
photography, games and puzzles, correspondence, and_ other 
biographical details. His knowledge and scholarship is frequently in 
grap £ Pp q es 
demand from writers, researchers, auction houses, television 


Accountably and Unaccountably Shy — Part 2 
Matthew Demakos 


III. Man / May / Say / Shy 


It would be quite remarkable for a shy man to live in a society without 
shyness affecting his behaviour in that society. Lewis Carroll’s shyness made 
decisions for him, as it does for the shy today.' At times it may have been 
the strongest reason for some action and even an unmentioned modus 
operandi and, at other times, it may have been only a contributing factor. 
But even when truly operating, shyness may not have been the only 
psychological issue shifting the cogs in his brain.’ For example, it is folly to 
assume that the shyness-stuttering dichotomy, or simply shyness itself, was 
the sole reason for Carroll's interest in the young. Further, owing to the 
many personality types that operate these cogs — impulsive, agreeable, 
passive-aggressive, paranoid, dependent, obsessive-compulsive — shy people 
themselves are not similar. They have differences. When psychologists 
observe that 73% of the shy feel inhibited when they have the focus of 
attention of a large group, it means that 27% of them certainly do not. Just 
as Carroll is a unique person, his shyness is unique as well. Nonetheless, 
with these safeguards, we will attempt to find shyness operating not where 
Carroll documents it with the word “shy”, as he has in many incidental 
scenes, but rather between the lines of his documented life. His shyness is 
there, silently there, but where? 

Since the present topic can easily introduce itself into all aspects of 
Carroll's life, turning this essay into a cinder-block biography, in this part 
we will restrict ourselves to his shyness in three short essays: “Innocent 
Pseudonym and Guilty Recluse’, “The Black Bag and the One-Eyed 
Surrogate’, and ‘Older Children and Really Old Children’. 


1. Bernardo J. Carducci, with Susan K. Golant, Shyness: A Bold New Approach; The Latest Scientific 
Findings, Plus Practical Steps for Finding your Comfort Zone, New York, Harper ‘ollins, 1999 (hereafter 
cited as Bold), p.9. 


2. David Hackett Fischer, /fistortan’s Fallacies: loward a Logic of Histortcal Thought, New York, Harper 
& Row, 1970, p.214. 


3. Carducci, Bold, p.36; W. Ray Crozier, ‘Individual Differences in Shyness’, in Shyness: Perspectives on 
Research and Treatment, edited by Warren H. Jones, Jonathan M. Cheek, and Stephen R. Briggs, New 
York, Plenum Press, 1986, rpt. 1987 (hereafter cited as Perspectives), p.143; Cheek and Krasnoperova, 
‘Varieties of Shyness’, in Extreme Fear, Shyness, and Social Phobia: Origins, Biological Mechanisms, and 
Clinical Outcomes, edited by Louis A. Schmidt and Jay Schulkin, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1999 (cited hereatter as Extreme), p.233. 


Innocent Pseudonym and Guilty Recluse 


For many Victorian writers, the fashion for a pen name did not eclipse 
a purpose. Carroll desired privacy from his pseudonym, a desire shaped in 
part by shyness. Three points suffice to support the claim. First, to an editor 
of a dictionary of pseudonymous names, Carroll wrote, “I use a name, not 
my own, for writing under, for the one sole object, of avoiding personal 
publicity: that I may be able to come and go, unnoticed, in all public places. 
And it would be a real unhappiness to me to feel myself liable to be noticed, 
or pointed out, by strangers.”* Strangers, remember, is the number one fear 
of shy people in two independent studies, and Carroll uses the word in 
eighteen of some forty-seven letters that reference his anonymity.’ In twelve 
of the letters, he mentions his need to avoid “personal publicity’, “personal 
notoriety or simply “publicity”. Second, Carroll himself directly links his 
pseudonym to his shyness. “And I was made doubly shy”, he admitted, “by 
your beginning to talk about my ‘books’! I am quite sure you had not the 
least idea how | hate having my books, or myself, en evidence in the presence 
of strangers ...”° Third, a shy person desiring privacy cannot possibly isolate 
his shyness from that desire. The two go hand in hand, shaping, describing, 
and exemplifying one another. 

Some scholars have argued that Carroll took his pseudonym solely to 
respect his position at Christ Church, a concept not advanced in the letters. 
Indeed, the avoidance of strangers and of personal publicity are issues 
related to privacy even for the unshy. But he knew, as any shy man would 
have known, how a pseudonym could shield him from unpredictable 
strangers and unappreciated publicity. Consequently, the affliction played a 
part in his pen name, especially when he chose to retain “Lewis Carroll” for 


4. Carroll to Catherine Laing, 30 November 1880, in Morton Cohen, with the assistance of Roger 
Lancelyn Green, The Letters of Lewis Carroll, New York, Oxford University Press. 1979, p.395. 


§. Cohen, Letters, pp.336-7, 395, 395-6, 396, 396-7, 433-4, 445-6, 457, 462-3, 505, 508, 513-4, 539. 
547-9, 554, 564-5, 636-8, 646-7, 717-8, 753-4, 769-70, 779, 779-80, 795-6, 838, 845, 864, 885, 901, 
924, 924-5, 1051, 1087, 1088, 1096; Morton N. Cohen and Edward Wakeling, Lewis Carroll and His 
Mlustrarors: Collaborations and Correspondence, 1865-1898, Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 2003, p.1°; 
Edward Wakeling, Lewis Carrols Diaries: The Private Journals of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, Luton and 
Clifford, England, The Lewis Carroll Society, 2003, volume 7, p.496, volume 8, p.498; Morton Cohen, 
Lewis Carroll and the House of Macmillan, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1987, pp.275, 303. 
306. 318, 354; Selwyn Goodacre, ‘C. L. Dodgson and the Carroll Secret, The Carrollian 13 (Spring 
2004): p.44-5; Roger Lancelyn Green, /he Diaries of Lewis Carroll, Oxtord University Press, 1953, p.481. 
6. Carroll to Mrs N.H. Stevens, 4 May 1891, in Cohen, Lerrers, p.838. 

7. See Roger Lancelyn Green, The Story of Lewis Carroll, New York, Henry Schuman, 1951, p.36; Jean 
Gattégno, Lewis Carroll: Fragments of a Looking-Glass, trans. by Rosemary Sheed, New York, Uhomas Y. 
Crowell, 1974, trans. 1976, p.313; James Playsted Wood. The Snark Was a Boojum: A Life of Lewis Carroll. 
New York, Pantheon Books, 1966, p.90. 


a potentially-popular book — one he expected to be pressed into the 
mainstream by the already-popular John Tenniel. 

The Carroll-Dodgson switch allows him to regulate the amount of 
attention received. When feeling up to it, he can admit to being Lewis 
Carroll to children on a train, withholding his real name for a subsequent 
letter.* Or, as in several cases, to guard against excessive attention, he can 
give his real name and not the famous pseudonym. On 2 August 1869, 
Carroll met three girls on a train and “amused them all the way to London 
with puzzles, paper, toys, and stories’, as later recorded by one of their 
daughters, who also had known Carroll. Later, Carroll disclosed his 
pseudonym by way of sending an inscribed edition of Wonderland through 
the post. The same story follows for Isabel Standen and her family whom 
Carroll met while waiting for a train in Reading.’ This is classic shy 
behaviour. Here, he shows how shy people “may hesitate to engage in self- 
disclosure”, as one 2000 study found, illustrated independently by a timid 
person who admitted to Bernardo J. Carducci, a leading shy researcher, “I 
cant show myself right off the bat to someone. It doesn’t work for me.”"” 
Carroll’s behaviour may be viewed as simple fun, but its development, the 
fact that the behaviour suggested itself to him, may have something to do 
with a guarded hesitation to announce loudly “] am Lewis Carroll”. 

Regarding attention, Carroll needed, like many shy individuals, to 
control the situation, and the more popular his pseudonym became the 
more difficult ic became for him to socialise comfortably. On 5 May 1884, 
he noted in his diary, “Wrote to Spooner (who had invited me to dine on 
Thursday) to beg off, on the ground that, in my old age, | find dinner- 
parties more and more fatiguing. This is quite a new ‘departure.’”'' This is 
the inauguration of his rule to reject categorically all dinner invitations — 
proudly noted at the end of one of his diaries.'* Luncheons were a different 
matter. He wrote to Mrs Kitchin as early as 1873, a year after the 
publication of Looking-Glass, “My work is seldom over much before 3, so | 
refuse all luncheon-invitations, and thus offend no one friend more than 


another, or (perhaps I should say) offend all alike!” 


8. Carroll co Ellen Knight, | September 1888, in Cohen, Letters, p.7 17-8. 


9. E.H.B. Skimming, “More Recollections of Lewis Carroll’, The Listener p.S9, no. 1506 (6 February 
1958): p.238; Carroll to Standen, 22 August 1869, in Cohen, Letters, p.137; Morton N. Cohen, Lewzss 
Carroll, Interviews and Recollections, lowa, University of lowa Press, 1989 (hereafter cited as /nterurews), 
p.141-2. /aterviews has a similar piece of the Skimming article, but related by a reporter, see 
pages 167-70. 

10. Rumi Matsushima, ‘Shyness in Self-Disclosure Mediated by Social Skill’, Psychological Reports 86, 
no. | (February 2000), p.333-8; Carducci, Bold, p.41. 

11. Carroll, 5 May 1884, Wakeling, Diaries, volume 8 p.104. 


12. Wakeling, Diaries, volume 8, p.326. He also marked 8 May 1886 as possibly the last “occasion of 
accepting an invitation to a friend's house.» 
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By 1890 he was even refusing invitations to see royalty. When the 
Duchess of Albany showed interest in meeting him at the deanery, he 
declined but went late, when the guest list dwindled, controlling, defusing 
the attention that some of the guests may have towards him.'* As partly 
quoted by Ethel Hatch (the one /nterviewee who denies Carroll shyness), 
Carroll finishes the above 1884 diary entry with “I much grudge giving an 
evening (even if it were not tiring) to bandying small-talk with dull 
people”.'* Lewis Carroll did not meet any more dull people than anyone else 
in this world. The statement is a bitter excuse, the true motivation being 
shyness and perhaps a synapsis of other psychological issues or concerns. 
Simply put, Carroll dreaded being conspicuous, the result of being one of 
the few famous guests. As evidenced by two independent studies, large 
groups and social functions are common triggers for the shy and, when the 
shy person is famous, an assortment of other documented factors comes 
into play, namely evaluations, public praise, being asked personal questions 
in public (the number one shy situation in one study)."° 

This leads to the topic of Carroll's reclusive behaviour. In 1881, he 
wrote, _I weary more and more of dinner-parties, and rejoice that people 
have almost ceased to invite me” — a foreshadowing of the rule stated above 
— and in 1882, “My life was tending to become too much that of a selfish 
recluse’. I.B. Strong, H.L. Thompson and Isa Bowman all remember him 
as being, “To a large extent ... a recluse”, “in some respects ... a recluse’, and 
“almost a recluse”, agreeing with Carrol] himself that he wasn’t a true recluse 
but approached one from time to ume with certain behaviour. In 1890, he 
wrote to Caroline Erskine that “Solitude is very much to my taste ... Nature 
evidently meant me for a Hermit’.' By “nature”, may he mean a personality 
trait, something within — shyness perhaps? 

Admittedly, his reclusive behaviour is an outcome of his writing needs, 
more than any timidity. In 1890, he wrote to Edith Lucy, “For 5 weeks now, 
| have hardly had a word of conversation with anybody but [the landlady] 


13. Carroll to Mrs Kitchin, 4 March 1873, in Morton Cohen, Lewis Carroll and the Kitchins, New York, 
Vhe Lewis Carroll Society of North America, 1980, p.3: Carroll, 31 May 1890, Wakeling, Drartes, volume 
8, pp.512-3. For other letters about declining invitations, see Cohen, Letters, pp.087, 870. 

14. Interestingly, Ethel Hatch, or, at least, the transcript of the radio programme, quoted this verbatim. 
At the time, Carroll’s diaries were published and Hatch had no doubt read them. As shown, Carroll's 
letters admit his shyness more than his diary. Vhus, another reason Hatch got it wrong. 

15. See, for example, Carroll to H.F. Rivers, 24 July 1873, in Cohen, Letters, p.191. In this letter Carroll 
felt “too (let us sav) ‘middle-aged’ to care to join a class of boys” adding he would feel less conspicuous if 
he “had a class of adults only”. 


16. See Carroll to Edith Blakemore, 22 December 1889, in Cohen, Letters, p.770. 


17. Carroll, 18 November 1881 and 8 December 1882, Wakeling, Diaries, volume 7, pp.377. 500; 
Cohen, /uterviews, pp.34, 32.95. 


Mrs Dyer! ... It has been a positive relief. My thoughts have gone out in 
writing, not in talk”.'* Since shyness is only weakly connected to unsociable 
behaviour and completely disconnected from such concepts as non-anxious 
introverts, the best conclusion about his “hermitage” — as Carroll called it — 
is that it may have been easier to handle owing to his shyness. By writing to 
an imaginary audience, instead of talking to real people, he takes comfort 
from avoiding the awkwardness he feels in society. To state that he was 
somewhat a recluse due to his shyness, would be a rather simplified 
reduction of the complex whole. 


The Black Bag and the One-Eyed Surrogate 


A study by Arkin, Lake and Baumgardner found that the shy have a 
“protective” style of self-presentation, with responses being polite and 
innocuous. Further research by Leary, Knight and Johnson established that 
shy people tend to ask more questions and make more acknowledgments of 
the others’ points in an attempt to deflect the attention from themselves." 
Psychologists have also learned and, as Carducci reports, that shy people 
tend to prepare ahead. They plan on what to say before approaching and 
stick to “the tried and true in order to reduce the uncertainty and novelty 
in their daily lives”. Studies prove that they use “setting talk” more than 
their non-shy counterparts and tend to have a “favoured topic”. As Jonathan 
M. Cheek concludes: “Social anxiety is functional when it motivates 
preparation and rehearsal for important interpersonal events. *" 

These concepts are not foreign to Lewis Carroll, especially in his 
socialising and lionising. He shows planning when he counsels himself in 
his diary on how to behave in Common Room, “Mem.: if | ever speak again 


| will try to say no more than | had resolved before rising”.*' Carroll 
prepares ahead when he brings his black bag of toys and puzzles on train 


18. Carroll to Edith Lucy, 19 August 1890, in Cohen, Lerters, p.798. See Carroll to Mrs J.C. Egerton, 
8 March 1894, (p. 1009) for another example. See also Cohen, Lewis Carroll: A Biography, New York, 
Knopf, 1995, p.460, for this letter and others discussed here. See /uterviews, p.24, for one contrary 
opinion where Charles Hassard Wilfred Dodgson wrote against all evidence: “Curiously, as he grew older 
it would appear that his enjoyment of life increased, while his love of solitude lessened”. For more on 
hermit-like behaviour, see Cohen, Letters, p.795, p.854. 


19. RLM. Arkin, E.A. Lake and A.H. Baumgardner, ‘Shyness and Self-Presentation’, Perspectives, p.201; 
MLR. Leary, P.1D. Knight and K.A. Johnson, ‘Social Anxiety and Divadic Conversation: A Verbal Response 
Analysis, Journal of Soctal and Clinical Psychology 5 (1987), p.34-50, in Monroe A. Bruch, Janet M. 
Gorsky, fom M. Collins, and Pat A. Berger, ‘Shyness and Sociability Reexamined: A Mulacomponent 
Analvsis, Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 57, no. 5 (1989), p.906. 

20. Carducci, Bold, 5. pp.263-5; Jonathan M. Cheek, ‘Shyness’, Encyclopedia of Psychology, edited by 
Alan E. Kazdin, New York, Oxtord University Press, 2000, p.272. 


21. Carroll, 20 November 1861, quoted in Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, The Life and Letters of Lewts 
Carroll, London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1898, p.91. 
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rides, along with the bag of stories in his head, to entertain children he may 
happen to meet.” Even though he was a quick-witted man who could think 
on his feet, the props comfort him with something to do and something to 
say. He feels the luxury of a shy actor with scripted lines.** Carroll's shyness 
may be seen with his peculiar concern for seating charts, as diagrammed in 
his diary, with a note “I think of publishing cards on this plan to be used at 
dinner-parties’.”" The shy need to control the social setting, creating a 
comfortable environment in which to interact with others. And he sticks to 
the “tried and true” with his one-on-one dinners and his flat refusal to dine 
out when being invited. “Next time I borrow you”, he wrote to Beatrice 
Earl, “I shall venture on having you alone: | like my child-friends one by one 
.. and “I like much better having children one by one”, he wrote to Ethel 
Hatch, “than two by two, or even forty by forty’.”> Lastly, Mark Twain's 
description of Carroll — “His answers were brief. | do not remember that he 
elaborated any of them” — verifies the politeness and innocuousness in shy 
responses to others. 

When Carroll met the Prince of Wales, he chose to talk about 
photography: “the new American process of taking twelve thousand 
photographs in an hour (favoured topic)”* and “we talked for 2 or 3 
minutes about photographs, my pictures of the Liddells, and the tableaux 
vivants which were to form the entertainment of the evening” (setting 
talk).*” Carroll admits that he did most of the talking in the conversation, 
the Prince to him “seeming rather shy and silent” and Carroll to us seeming 
rather awkward and intrusive. At times, inhibited shy people talk excessively 
about a favoured topic and do not have a conversation at all. Carroll may 
sense the success of talking to a stranger but not the failure of “talking at 
someone, not with him”, as Carducci writes.” 

This leads into Carroll's extrovert behaviour when he lionised Tennyson 
and Rossetti. “We know that shy people can be bold”, writes Carducci, 
“because we have numerous examples of ‘shy extroverts’’. A shy actor 
writes, “When I’m offstage, | am completely withdrawn. | am unable to 


22. Carroll, 7 October 1881, Wakeling, Drarres, volume 7, p.368; Carroll to Agnes Hull, 15 January 
1880, in Cohen, Letters, p.366: Cohen, /nterttews, pp.112, 118. 


23. Carducci, Bold, pp.40-1. 


24. Carroll, 12-15 May 1871, Wakeling, Diaries, volume 6, pp. 149-51. The comment was added on 22 
May under 12 May. 


25. Carroll to Beatrice Earle, 3 February 1884, Carroll to Ethel Hatch, 2 March 1884, and Carroll to 
Helen Alderson, 4 May 1884 (not quoted), in Cohen, Letters, pp.528, 532, 539. 


26. Carroll, 12 December 1860, quoted in Collingwood, Life and Letters, p.86. 
27. Carroll co his family, [18 December £860], in Cohen, Lerters, p.45. 


28. Carducci, Bold, p.204. 


shake the dread, and I am a nervous wreck. When onstage, | am exuberant 
and shot full of confidence”. A shy seminar facilitator corroborates the 
phenomenon, “J just have nothing to say ... It doesn't mean that I don’t like 
someone. I just don’t want to talk when I’m feeling shy”. As Carducci 
demonstrates, the “successfully shy” exist; they spurn the shyness that 
attempts to hold them back.”? Some may not be quite as successful when 
performing a bold act; their bones may rattle within, unseen and unheard 
by others. 

Unlike his meeting with the Prince, there is scant evidence in his diaries 
or letters to suggest shyness when Carroll met Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
However, one issue may explain his aggressive tactics when he prowled 
through the pre-Raphaelite neighbourhoods — his camera. Although 
lionising may have been a propelling force, photography was certainly the 
issue. Not only was it a ready topic of conversation, a “favoured topic’ as 
with the Prince, but his razson d etre with his new acquaintances, alleviating 
any apprehension he may have felt. Indeed, to Rossetti he was no more than 
“The photographer (Revd. W. Dodgson)”," as the painter wrote in a letter 
to his mother, muddling his given name. 

The concept is not foreign in the literature on shyness. In ‘I'll Go If You 
Will’, Scott Bradshaw showed that some shy people take a “surrogate” 
along who “engages in social interactions in the place of the high-shy 
person”. Carroll practices this when he meets Gertrude E. Thomson for 
the first time, taking along “two little girls clinging to his hands’, as the 
artist later recalled. And Carroll practices it in a slightly different form, 
when he takes child actors on a stage before giving a speech at Miss 
Cooper's school. He described the event to Edith Rix, “The children, who 
acted in Alice, came on with me, at my suggestion ... it wasnt quite such a 
formidable ordeal as it would have been to stand alone on an empty 
stage.” 

When lionising, Carroll did not stand alone. His camera was his 
companion on his many visits to celebrities — his one-eyed surrogate. It was 
his surrogate with Rossetti, and it was his surrogate with Alfred Lord 
Tennyson years before. 


29. Carducci, Bold, pp.37-42. 
30. Rossetti to his mother, 30 September 1863, quoted in Cohen, Lewis Carroll, p.240. 
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In September 1857, Carroll took a vacation in the Lake District with his 
brother Skeftington. While on a walk, Carroll split from his brother who 


went down the west side of the Lake to ascend the “Man”, while | 
went down the other side, intending at least to see Tent Lodge (where 
Tennyson ts staying), if not to call. When I had reached it I at last made 
up my mind to take the liberty of calling. Only Mrs Tennyson was at 
home, and | sent in my card, adding underneath the name in pencil 
“Artist of Agnes Grace” and “Little Red Riding-hood”. On the strength 
of this introduction I was most kindly received, and spent nearly an 
hour there. *' 


Though Tennyson was not at home, on subsequent visits he met and 
photographed him and his family, but not without many a long talk with 
the poet laureate on various topics.” 

In regard to Carroll’s known shyness, there are three points to keep in 
mind with his visits to the Tennysons. First, he has a slight hesitation about 
calling, showing a bit of trepidation, or at least, a need to fracture the steps 
for such an audacious action, easing his mind by performing them one at a 
time. Second, he evidently had an over-strong fascination with the poet, 
bordering on idolisation, a force that compelled him to be propelled into 
action. Before and after this visit, he attended lectures about Tennyson, 
wrote a parody of one of his poems, read his newly published Maud in a 
single day, commented on a song using his lyrics, gossiped about his 
personal life, noted his children’s whereabouts, analysed his poetry, indexed 
his a Memoriam with his sisters, bought his children gifts, collected items 
about him in a theme-less scrapbook and so on.” Predictably, in a later visit 
to Tennyson, his brother Wilfred accused him of lionising the poet.” Last, 
as mentioned above, his use of photography as a surrogate. With the 
Tennysons, he even used it as a letter of introduction, based on the mere 
knowledge that Tennyson had pronounced Carroll's photograph of his niece 
as Little Red Riding Hood “indeed a gem’. Photography was so much at 
issue that D.B. Eperson, who studied the relationship between Tennyson 
and Carroll, thought to call his article “The Friendship Between Lord 
Tennyson and his Photographer, the Rev. C.L. Dodgson’.”’ Though Carroll 
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did not photograph the Tennysons in his two subsequent visits to the Isle 
of Wight, in 1859 and 1862, his photographic albums were certainly his 
main calling card. 

Admittedly, the above analysis is overcritical of Carroll and Tennyson, 
since a straightforward reading of Carroll's long letters and descriptive diary 
entries show little shyness during his three visits to the Tennysons. But 
neither is his shyness to be negated here. Carroll was a successful 
photographer, and therefore a successful shy person, ambitious with his 
camera and certainly in need of making friends, especially artistic ones like 
himself. Photography gave reason to needed brash actions, buffering the 
oft-felt inhibitions. As stated previously, the shy are quite able to perform 
daring deeds. Even if a scintilla of timidity may not be documented here — 
as it was documented with his bold lectures and sermons — it doesn't 
mean it didn't present itself. Nonetheless, his meetings with the Prince, 
Rossetti, and Tennyson, along with his lectures and sermons, effectively 
counterbalance the “pathetic sap” that was portrayed by condensing the 
shy recollections from those who met Carroll (and also give purpose to 
our protracted discussion). Carroll’s lionising helps define his particular 
brand of the trait, giving a truer aspect of his being, of his shyness, of 
his persona. 


Older Children and Really Old Children 


Henderson and Zimbardo write: “Many children overcome shyness 
themselves, some through altruism, others through an association with 
younger children that promotes leadership behaviours and still others 
through contact with sociable peers”.** Combining this with the finding 
that shy people tend to be fearful of authority figures, may explain Carroll's 
increased attention in his later years to older female children and young 
ladies. In 1877, he wrote to George Macmillan, “My views about children 
are changing, and I now put the nicest age at about 17!” and in the 
following year, he sought permission — “merely a wild experiment” — to take 
an 18 and 20 year old to the theatre. By 1884 he spoke of “‘child-friends’ 
(ages varying from 12 to 25 or so)”” and by 1894, when he was hoping to 
befriend a sixteen- and an eighteen-year-old, Carroll himself summed it all 
up, writing to their mother: 
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Much of the brightness of my life, and it has been a wonderfully 
happy one, has come from the friendship of girl-friends. Twenty or 
thirty years ago, “ten” was about my ideal age for such friends: now 
“twenty” or “twenty-five” is nearer the mark. Some of my dearest child- 
friends are 30 and more: and | think an old man of 62 has the right to 
regard them as being “child-friends” still.“ 


This changing attitude may owe something to his own ageing. In his 
twenties and thirties, children made him more comfortable with his shyness 
but, as he aged, reaching his forties and fifties, older teenagers and even 
ladies in their early twenties gradually ceased to trigger the emotion. Carroll 
wrote to Mrs Liddell in 1891, “If I were 20 years younger, | should not, | 
think, be bold enough to give such invitations: but I am close on G0 years 
old now: and all romantic sentiment has quite died out of my life: so I have 
become quite hardened as to having lady-visitors of any age!”*’ 
Theoretically, when romance was implausible later in his life and not to be 
perceived or misperceived by others, Carroll — comforted as well by being 
an authority figure — simply enjoyed the company of the young ladies. 
Hence, as stated in the first part, Hugues Lebailly’s data showing Carroll's 
interest in older “child-friends” — data that is significantly from his later 
years — may indicate shyness.*’ Why not young men? Other psychological 
issues may be at play — or rather, must be at play. However, if we take the 
“authority figure” to the full extent, no doubt, Victorian attitudes allowed 
him co feel more authoritative with females." 

Cohen writes that Carroll “never married, though he probably wished 
to...” " As evidenced by the maturing ages above and by a few of the letters 
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where he shied away from young girls of courting age, a certain amount of 
romantic shyness may have contributed to that failure. On the other hand, 
the letters were written for an effect, humorous or otherwise, and, as one 
psychological study substantiates, Carroll’s shyness may have had zo bearing 
on his sustained bachelorhood. 

Brian G. Gilmartin made an extensive study of the “love-shy” in Shyness 
and Love: Causes, Consequences, and Treatment. He studied the male 
heterosexual virgin desirous of a romantic experience but too shy to obtain 
one, being “extremely anxiety-ridden over so much as the mere thought of 
asserting himself vis-a-vis [sic] a woman in a casual, friendly way.” 
Gilmartin’s book, a 701-page tome based on a study of responses to 285 
questions (and an interview), found many compelling observations, many 
of which pertain to the shy in general, and would likely apply to Carroll 
himself. Compared to a control group of non-shy men, for example, he 
found that his subjects were more inhibited, self-conscious, reticent 
(especially in self-disclosure), artistically sensible, spiritual, intellectual, 
structure-oriented, apt to be blue-eyed and prone to place notes in the 
margins of books. His love-shys found an ease in talking to married females 
(even if they were not known to be married) over available females, and had 
an overwhelming prevalence for physical beauty. They preferred lighter 
sports like volleyball, croquet and bicycling over rough-and-tumble sports 
like basketball and American football. They dreaded summer camps (think 
boarding school) more than the non-love-shys.“* His love-shys also had 
many attributes that are unknown about Carroll. Gilmartin found, 
compared to his control group, that they were more likely to have been 
quiet babies, to have tics, and to be sensitive to bright sunlight and itchy 
fabrics.” 

The book embraces many established theories on_ personality, 
specifically, the work of Hans J. Eysenck, Alexander Thomas, Jerome 
Kagan, Thomas J. Bouchard, and David V. Sheehan. Gilmartin and many 
other researchers see shyness as developing through two unrelated factors, 
temperament and personality. “[7]emperament can be defined as those 
elements of personality that are inborn”, he explains, “whereas personality 
can be defined as representing those comparatively stable elements of our 
behaviour patterns that are learned”. Attributes for inborn temperament 
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are extroversion, introversion/inhibition, emotionality, high and low 
anxiety threshold, pain threshold, activity level and aggressiveness. On the 
list of learned personality traits, Gilmartin included self-image/self-esteem, 
self-confidence, sociability, positive and negative mental attitude, 
interpersonal skills, social spontaneity and casualness, and neurotic 
behaviour patterns. Shyness results when two of the inborn temperaments 
(nature), introversion/inhibition and low anxiety threshold, mix with the 
personality traits (nurture) learned from one’s experiences. “In essence’, 
Gilmartin concludes, “shyness itself is indeed learned; but severe and 
chronic forms of it are learned primarily as a direct result of two dimensions 
of temperament ... which ARE /JNBORN and genetically rooted”.’ 
Incidentally, Kagan, a Harvard psychologist, studied such traits as 
dependency, aggression, dominance, competitiveness and passivity, along 
with several others, in two- and three-year-old children, and found 
inhibition the only trait to be a significant predictor of future behaviour.” 
But much of Gilmartin’s findings that likely relate more specifically to 
the love-shy do not ring true with Lewis Carroll. “[M]ost of my love-shy 
respondents, Gilmartin observed, “had been born to mothers with the 
personality syndrome’ characterised by tenseness,  trascibility, 
cantankerousness, high irritability, depression, etc.” His love-shys also had 
parents with “somewhat less satisfying marriages than did the parents of the 
non-shys’. His love-shys tended “to be somewhat less good-looking than 
most non-shys ...”*' Also, being an only child increased the chances of being 
love-shy by a factor of four.’ But most importantly, though there were no 
significant findings in regard to having brothers, there was a_ highly 
significant finding in regard to female siblings: 
Only 14 percent of the self-confident, non-shy men had xot grown 
up with a sister around. In contrast, fully 59 percent of the university- 
aged love-shy men had grown up without having had a sister around. 
And a full 71 percent (almost three out of every four) of the older love-shy 
men had never had a sister. 
On the other hand, fully 51 percent of the self-confident, non-shy males 
had grown up with two or more sisters, compared to only 6 percent of the 
younger love-shy men, and just 3 percent of the older love-shy men.”' 
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Gilmartin explains the phenomenon with “the mode of 
standardisation”, a sociological theory stating that the higher the frequency 
two groups intermingle and work together, the greater the chance that they 
will sympathise, respect, appreciate and eventually understand and know 
one another. “And what people do not understand they tend to fear”, 
Gilmartin postulates. “For men with sisters, interacting with females who 
are in their own age group tends to remove much of the aura of mystery 
surrounding the female sex. More succinctly, through growing up with 
sisters around boys are accorded the valuable experience of frequently and 
directly interacting with female age-mates on a thoroughly informal basis”.™ 
Carroll's sisters, a population of seven, make him an unlikely candidate for 
love-shyness. Given Gilmartin’s theory, it may be pertinent that two sisters 
were directly older and two directly younger. 

To qualify for Gilmartin’s study, a subject had to have “suffered and 1s 
continuing to suffer emotionally because of a lack of meaningful female 
companionship ... because of shyness”. In truth, for Carroll, love and 
marriage are fraught with complications, even without considering shyness. 
But this is no matter. Whether Carroll's love poetry was truly felt or the 
poetic pretensions of a young man, and whether he once considered a 
romantic relationship that would lead to marriage or considered it 
sacrilegious to his being, his eventual decision to remain single seems to 
have been conscientiously self-informed. Further, whether Carroll's diary 
entry concerning marriage in relation to insurance is an honest possibility 
or simply a logical exercise (as it sounds), whether his comment to Winifred 
Holiday that he had not met “the young lady whose company I could 
endure for a week — far less for life!”*’ was serious or simply “a line” (as it 
sounds) and whether his diary, lacking a life-style of a “man on the make’, 
is misleading or simply the attitude of a dedicated bachelor (as it sounds), 
still, either way, shyness need not have been a contributing issue. 
Admittedly, his supposed alter-ego, the bashful Arthur Forester in the Sy/vie 
and Bruno books, who comically explores how the shy can illustrate their 
timidity in letter writing by sending sheets of blank paper, eventually 
marries. But that marriage began unconsummated, and at least to one 
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scholar, remained so once the couple was reunited.*’ Whatever this may tell 
us about Carroll, love, and marriage, the conclusion is the same as above: 
shyness need not to have played a part. 

Fortunately, the reason for Carroll’s sustained bachelorhood, whether 
owing to his supposed paedophilia or the stipulation about those with 
Studentships marrying,” is beyond the scope of this paper. If Carroll truly 
wished to marry, his shyness would certainly have been an issue, as studies 
indicate,” but not as devastating an issue as the love-shys studied by 
Gilmartin. It probably would have been handled in the manner other non- 
love-shy but inhibited people handled it, in the manner Carroll 
courageously coped with his shyness when lecturing Miss Cooper's high 
school girls: blush and bear it. If Carroll truly wished to marry, would he 
have not shown as much strength? Was not his sex drive fiercer than a 
telling of “Bruno's Picnic”? The best conclusion may be the comment by the 
psychologist Carducci: “Shy people eventually achieve everything that 
everyone else does — they date, marry, have children. The bad news is, it 
takes them a little longer”. 


Edgar Allen Poe wrote that “a skilful literary artist” should strive for “a 
certain unique or single effect to be wrought out” and “If his very initial 
sentence tend not to the outbringing of this effect, then he has failed in his 
first step”.°' The opening sentence of the first part of this article began 
with a man who carried himself with an “over-emphasised erectness” and 
placed “his top-hat well at the back of his head” — not a very typical image 
of a bashful man. But the effect was deliberate and not in defiance of Poe's 
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literary theory. The desired effect of the complete article was not to prove 
that Carroll was shy — that came of itself — but rather to illustrate the many 
facets of shyness, the many faces, lowered in shame or not, for shyness itself 
is in defiance of the recent scholars’ dictionary definition of the personality 
disorder. Many shy people may indeed walk with their heads down (no 
study was found on the issue) and many shy people may have thin faces (as 
one study oddly found). Defying the stereotype, Carroll happened to walk 
erect and defying the percentages, he proudly bared his chipmunk cheeks. 
He may have been “sufficiently self-confident, sufficiently ambitious ...°° 
and he may have knocked on Tennyson's door and hobnobbed with the Pre- 
Raphaelite painters. As the statistics in the first part proved, this is not 
necessarily anti-shy behaviour. 

After summarising some psychological findings on shyness, the second 
part presented Carroll's own statements about his shyness, placing them in 
the context of those findings. The last part, however, though still heavily 
based on psychological sources, became progressively theoretical. With 
quotations from his diary and letters, we attempted to show that the MAN 
MAY SAY SHY (in good Doublets fashion) without direct declarations. For 
good measure, we also showed where shyness may be effortlessly but 
erroneously applied to Carroll's life. The three subdivisions of the last part 
are the more ambitious sections of the essay, a caveat to biographers that 
shyness may be the essential factor or at least a contributing factor in some 
action on Carroll’s part. The issue can be ponderous at times. Take, for 
example, Carroll's habit of informing others that he would rather conduct 
business in writing than face to face. To William M. Snow, he wrote, 
“Thanks for offer to call: but I am more than occupied all day. Also my 
memory for details is too bad for any viva voce business-transactions. | 
need to have everything written down, and so much prefer to do it all by 
letter”.“’ Carroll certainly had a bad memory besides,” and the above is 
simply good business procedure, however; it also reduces meeting people 
face to face and lessens the risk of situations requiring assertiveness (listed 
triggers), and that may be playing a part. As Bernardo Carducci writes, shy 
people “are paying so much attention to their feelings that they dont pay 
full attention to the person they're talking to. In the place of self- 
consciousness, they substitute self-awareness”. This may be the reason he 
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failed to remember someone's face only recently met,” a slight hint chat 
Carroll was afflicted with gaze aversion, a listed shy reaction. 

Whether or not shyness played a part in Carroll's refusal to meet Mr 
Snow will be left for the reader to decide. That shyness is not the sole reason 
behind each action and that it is not the only psychological issue operating 
at the time does not weaken the argument that Carroll's life was or must 
have been influenced by his shyness. As stated previously, the only question 
is where. 
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Second Marriages: Second Thoughts 


Charles Dodgson’s leaflet Marriage Service: 
Till Death Us Do Part, July 22, 1877 


Anne Clark Amor and Michael O'Connor 


One yearns to know what prompted him to compose an essay ... 


bearing the epigraph “Till death us do part’. 
Morton N. Cohen 


So far as it has been possible to establish, nothing is known in the first 
45 years of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson’s life that would indicate his views 
on second marriage. As the son of an Archdeacon, and a devout Christian 
and ordained Deacon himself, however, it is reasonable to suppose that his 
opinion on the subject would have been in line with that of the Anglican 
Church. During the period in question, divorced persons were allowed to 
marry under English law, but they were prevented from doing so in church: 
they had to rely ona civil ceremony. Although such marriages were perfectly 
legal, they carried with them a serious social stigma; this attitude persisted 
even into the mid-twentieth century. For couples to live together out of 
wedlock was regarded as particularly sinful and was frowned upon by the 
Church and society alike. 

But in July 1877, Dodgson wrote a leaflet suggesting that he had by 
then formed very different views from those of the established Church of 
England. In Marriage Service: Till Death Us Do Part', he argues against the 
premise that taking the wedding oath “to have and to hold, to love and to 
cherish ... till death us do part” necessarily means that remarrying after a 
divorce breaks that oath, and that any second marriage is therefore 
automatically sinful. He contends that there are exceptions to the life-long 
nature of the oath. 

One such exception is where a marriage is declared null and void (in the 
case of bigamy, for example), because an oath which is impossible to fulfil 
is not binding “in God’s sight”. A second exception is where the oath is of 
mutual obligation, and one of the parties fails or ceases to observe it: this 
breaking of the oath by one party thereby relieves the other party of their 
duty to keep it. The third exception, which is really an expansion of the 
second, is that an oath is no longer binding when its fulfilment becomes 
impossible — such as when one of the parties in a marriage contract has 
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broken it and “ceased to have, hold, love, and cherish” — because “it is no 
sin in God's sight not to do a thing which we cannot do.” 

Dodgson then considers the assertion that, even when it is no longer 
possible to keep the marriage oath due to one of the aforementioned 
reasons, a person is nonetheless bound by it to forbear from marrying again. 
He decides that such forbearance can have no possible effect on meeting the 
original purpose of the oath, and states that God would not expect someone 
to remain unmarried until che death of their former spouse once it had been 
decided that their oath was no longer extant. 

He concludes, rather abruptly, by dismissing out of hand the views of 
those who object to a// remarriages, even those undertaken after the death 
of a former spouse, as being “at variance with Scripture as well as with 
common sense.” 

So what might have caused Dodgson, a lifelong bachelor, to form and 
express these views on second marriages? The leaflet is dated 22 July 1877, 
a day when he was on the first of his subsequently annual holidays in 
Eastbourne, but is not mentioned in his diary, and he left no other record 
of what provoked him to write this unpublished essay. 

However, it is possible to speculate. A mere four months after Dodgson 
had committed these thoughts on second marriages to paper, his close 
friend, the actress Ellen Terry, married* — for the second time. The 
propinquity of these two dates strongly suggests that it was Ellen Terry's 
situation which was the cause of Dodgson’s deliberations on this subject, 
and a brief examination of the history of his friendship with her indicates 
that she might well have had a strong influence on his thinking. 

Dodgson first saw Ellen Terry on 16 June 1856 in her debut role in The 
Winters Tale on the stage of the Princess's Theatre in London. She was only 
nine years old. “I especially admired the acting of little Mamillius, Ellen 
Terry, who played with remarkable ease and spirit”, Dodgson wrote in his 
diary. Dressed in a red and silver costume and pushing a toy cart copied 
from a Greek vase, she acted alongside her accomplished twelve year old 
sister, Kate, who was servant to the Old Shepherd, and her father, Ben Terry, 
who played the Officer of the Court. Ellen played Mamillius for a hundred 
and three performances, receiving a wage of fifteen shillings a week. 

On 22 January 1857, Dodson saw her again in A Midsummer Nights 
Dream, when Kate played Titania and Ellen played Puck. Ellen did not like 


2. Dodgson errs at the beginning of his third paragraph when he refers to “The final of the three 
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point” as a variation of the preceding one, so it seems as if he was undecided as he was writing whether to 
cite two or three individual points. 


3, On 21 November 1877. 
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> 5 ae Oe . = = 
Ellen Terry as Mamillius in The Winters Tale, 
with Charles John Kean as Leontes. 


Photographer unidentified. 


herself in this role, and claimed that the mischievous nature of the character 
had an adverse effect on her behaviour. But Dodgson recorded in his diary, 
“Miss [Kate] Terry made a beautiful “Titania and her little sister as good 
a ‘Puck’ as ever.” 

Ellen gave up acting when she was sixteen to marry the artist G.F. Watts, 
thirty years her senior. But they were an ill-matched couple, in both age and 
temperament, so it was scarcely surprising that they separated after only 
seven months of marriage: one can only feel astonishment that it took place 
at all. Many years later, Ellen intimated to George Bernard Shaw her reasons 
for accepting Watts proposal: 
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Mr Watts kissed me in the studio, but sweetly and gently, all 
tenderness and kindness, and then I was what they call ‘engaged’ to him 
and all the rest of it, and my people hated it, and | was in Heaven for 
I knew I was to live with those pictures. ‘Always,’ | thought, ‘and to sit 
to that gentle Mr W. and clean his brushes, and play my idiotic piano 
to him, and sit with him there in wonderland (the studio).* 


But later, when Ellen was taken ill and had to stay with him at Little 
Holland House, Watts kissed her again, somewhat differently. Ellen nursed 
the secret of that kiss for two whole weeks, and finally confided to her 
mother, “I told her I must be married to him now because I was going to 
have a baby !!!! and she believed me !! Oh I tell you I thought I knew 
everything then, and | was nearly sixteen years old then, and I was sure that 
kiss meant giving me a baby!”* Ironically, it is believed that the marriage was 
never consummated: even on their wedding night, Ellen was found sitting 
on the stairs outside their bedroom. 


Ellen ‘lerry at sixteen, photographed by Julia Margaret Cameron 


4, Christopher St. John, Elen Terry and George Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence, 1931, p11. 
5. Roger Manwell, Ellen Terry, 1968, p.237. 
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But from the outset there were problems within the marriage besides 
Ellen's total ignorance of sexual matters. Watts had been living at Little 
Holland House with Mrs Prinsep, mother of the artist Val Prinsep and sister 
of Julia Margaret Cameron. With the acquiescence of her mild-mannered 
husband Thoby, Mrs Prinsep was trying to create a coterie similar to the one 
that her famous photographer sister had established in Farringford on the 
Isle of Wight. Wattss status at Little Holland House was that of a 
permanent guest. As the mother of an artist, Mrs Prinsep knew exactly what 
the needs of a painter were, and allocated him a studio of his own on the 
premises. 

Instead of providing a home of their own for his new bride, Watts made 
the mistake of taking her to live with the Prinseps. When she was not 
required to sit for her husband, Ellen had nothing to do: she had nobody 
of her own age to talk to, and roamed the house aimlessly. She knew 
nothing of domestic matters and had to put up with the formidable Mrs 
Prinsep, who was very possessive of Watts. The older woman was, moreover, 
clearly resentful of Ellen, continually scolding her like a naughty child. 
Ellen, who was accustomed to the excitement of life in the theatre, 
consequently grew bored and rebellious. There were constant scenes, and 
Watts was unable to cope with them. The tranquillity that he required for 
his painting was gone, and ina very short time, he realised that he had made 
a disastrous mistake. Faced with a choice between his beautiful child-bride 
and his elderly patroness, Watts promptly chose Mrs Prinsep and returned 
Ellen co her parents. 

In July 1864, Dodgson had been introduced by the sculptor Alex 
Munro to Valentine Prinsep, who in turn gave him a note of introduction 
to Watts. The latter showed him the negative of a large photograph by Mrs 
Cameron of Ellen Terry, entitled ‘Choosing’, and promised to bring his wife 
over to Dodgson to be photographed. Dodgson asked if, instead, he could 
bring his camera to Little Holland House to photograph Ellen and other 
members of their circle, but Watts replied that he would have to consult 
Thoby Prinsep, and nothing ever came of this. Perhaps this was a sign that 
all was already not well in the communal household. On 21 December 
1864, Dodgson called on Tom Taylor, and wrote in his diary, “... had a long 
talk with him on many things, including the Terrys and Mr Watts. I am not 
going to call, as I had intended, at Little Holland House.” Instead, he called 
at 92 Stanhope Street, the London home of the Terry family, and wrote: 

once more to Stanhope Street ... [ found ... the one | have always 
most wished to meet of the family, Mrs Watts ... | was very much 
pleased with what | saw of Mrs Watts, lively and pleasant, almost 
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childish in her face, but perfectly ladylike. Her sister [Kate Terry] 
seemed ill and out of spirits. | fancy her gaiety yesterday, and Mrs 
Watts [sic] today, were both partly assumed. However, both sisters are 
charming, and I think it a piece of rare good fortune to have made two 
such acquaintances in two days. [ mark this day also with a white stone." 


Out of this first meeting, a close friendship grew between Dodgson and 
Ellen that lasted until the end of his life — but with one significant break, 
lasting nine years, caused by Ellen's next relationship. 

The Watts’ deed of separation, dated 26 January 1865, cited 
“incompatibility of temper’. Watts agreed to pay Ellen £300 a year, “so long 
as she shall lead a chaste life”, a sum which he would reduce to £200 if she 
returned to the theatre. But Ellen did not lead the “chaste life” Watts 
wanted for her, and it was this which caused the break in her friendship 
with Dodgson. In 1868, she eloped with the architect Edward Godwin, at 
first keeping the elopement, which would scandalise Victorian society, a 
secret even from her closest family and friends. Such secrecy suggests that 
she had qualms of conscience about her conduct even from the beginning. 

Her disappearance, without explanation and without trace, caused great 
anguish to her family. This was intensified when the body of a young 
woman was pulled from the river. Her father identified the body as that of 
Ellen, and her younger sisters, Flo and Polly, who were at boarding school, 
were immediately put into mourning. But Mrs Terry was not satisfied and 
insisted on seeing the body for herself. It certainly looked like Ellen, but to 
everyone's great relief her mother noticed the absence of a strawberry mark 
which Ellen had on her knee, and realised that it was the corpse of some 
other unfortunate young woman. 

Ellen was initially happy with Godwin, by whom she subsequently had 
a son and a daughter out of wedlock. But money was short, and in 1874, 
to provide for her family, Ellen returned to the London stage, where her 
career quickly blossomed. In her absence, Godwin began an affair with his 
student, the 21-year old Beatrice Phillips, and in November 1875, he 
deserted Ellen and their children. Three months later, he married Beatrice. 

Shortly after this, Ellen met the actor, Charles Wardell, who used the 
stage name Kelly. Ellen wanted to marry him, especially as he was prepared 


6. Florence Becker Lennon states that Ellen wrore in her memoirs “f can’t remember when | didn't 
know him” (The Story of My Life by Ellen Terry) and suggests that “By this we might surmise he went 
backstage even then.” (The Life of Lewis Carroll by Florence Becker Lennon, Dover Publications Inc., New 
York, 1972. Page 127.) However Ms Lennon contradicts herself on page 237, referring again co Dodgson's 
first sight of Ellen onstage, then stating “But he had not yet started introducing himselt co child actresses; 
in fact it was eight years before he met her.” The paragraph in which this blatant inconsistency appears 
begins, ironically, “Ie seems that Ellen Terry was also an old lady subject to forgetting ..."! Dodgson would 
surely have mentioned in his diary entry for 16 June 1856 (or his one for 20 August 1864) if he had met 
the voung actress on that first theatrical visit. 
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for her illegitimate children to take his surname; this would have given Ellen 
and her son and daughter the stability she craved for them all. But there was 
a problem. Although Godwin’s bachelor state had meant he was free to 
marry his mistress, Ellen was still legally married to Watts. Some years 
elapsed before Watts learnt that Ellen had been living with Godwin and had 
two children by him, but when he did find out, he successfully sued for 
divorce. Thus, in 1877, Ellen became a free woman, and married Wardell. 

When Dodgson discovered that Ellen had left Watts and gone to live in 
an unmarried state with Godwin, he had cut her out of his life immediately, 
and cast her off until she married Wardell, when he immediately renewed 
his friendship with her. It was this (second) marriage which coincided so 
closely with the date of his leaflet on that very topic, and he had such 
effective and extensive communications with the dramatic and artistic 
circles in which Ellen moved that we can be virtually sure that he would 
have heard of her impending nuptials by then. 

Although he had known her for fewer than four years when the break in 
their friendship occurred, the immediate resumption of that friendship in 
1877 suggests that Ellen Terry was not tar from his thoughts during their 
estrangement. Perhaps his leaflet was intended as an attempt to smooth her 
path back to social acceptance by publishing his arguments in the hope of 
creating a more tolerant social climate for her. Or perhaps it was his way of 
coming to terms with the troubling situation in his own mind, overcoming 
any personal uncertainties by developing and writing out his ideas in a 
logical way which would allow him to reconcile his strict religious beliefs 
with his affection for the actress and his wish to regain her acquaintance. It 
is impossible to know for sure, but whatever his specific reasons for doing 
so, it seems probable that Dodgson had Ellen Terry's situation uppermost 1n 
his mind when he wrote Marriage Service: Till Death Us Do Part. 

But why, having written the leaflet, did he not go ahead and send it to 
the printer? Maybe he was dissatisfied with the text itself, as suggested by 
his indecisiveness as to whether he was presenting three points or only two 
(see footnote 2). Or maybe he came to realise that Ellen’s popularity with 


7, It is worth noting here thar Dodgson had direct personal experience of what happens when one 
parent is left to bring up the children alone. Lucy Lucwidge stepped permanently into the breach when 
her sister, Fanny, Charles Dodgson’s mother, died: might his father, the Archdeacon, have wished to marry 
her had it not been strictly against the law in England to wed one’s deceased wife's sister? (This law was 
not changed until 1907.) There is nothing to suggest that the Archdeacon and Aunt Lucy ever did 
consider getting married either for love or convenience, but it must have been a matter which occasionally 
crossed young Charles’ mind when his mother’s place was taken by his aunt. Later, Dodgson’s triend 
Holman Hunt agonised for years over his desire to marry his dead wife's sister, who was bringing up his 
child, and evencually they fled to Switzerland where such a marriage was legal. The face that Dodgson did 
not address allied issues such as these in his second marriages leaflet strengthens the case for his having 
composed it solely because of Ellen Terry's circumstances. 
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theatre-goers up and down the country was such that she had no need of 
his help in re-establishing her social position. 

However, a more plausible explanation is possible. Perhaps, after reading 
it through, Dodgson realised that it would be dishonest to publish a 
clinically detached argument about second marriages phrased in general 
terms, when his real intention was to make a heartfelt personal appeal on 
behalf of a dear if long estranged friend. What he really needed to do, 
therefore, was to formulate an emotional appeal which he could put, if 
necessary, to the mothers of girls who had ambitions to make a career on 
the stage, and whom he would accordingly wish to introduce to Ellen. He 
therefore devised a compassionate explanation of all the circumstances 
surrounding her fall from social grace: 


When she was scarcely more than a child (17 I think), a man nearly 
three times her age professed to be in love with her. The match was 
pushed on by well-meaning friends who thought it a grand thing for her. 
From the first, | don’t think she had a fair chance of learning her new 
duties. Instead of giving her a home of her own he went on living as a 
guest with an elderly couple and the old lady was constantly exasperating 
the poor child by treating her as if she were still in the schoolroom and 
she, just like a child, used to go into fits of furious passion. 

Quarrels began at once and very soon a separation was agreed on. 
Watts cynically told his friends that he found he had never /oved her; it 
had only been a passing fancy. He agreed to make her an annual 
allowance so long as she lived respectably. 

This she did for a while, then she rebelled and accepted the offered 
love (of course without ceremonial of marriage) of another man. 

I honestly believe her position was, from her point of view, this: 

‘Tam tied by Auman law to a man who disowns his share of what 
ought to be a mutual contract. He never loved me and | do not believe, 
in God’s sight, we are man and wife. Society expects me to live, tll this 
man’s death, as if | were single and co give up all hope of that form of 
love for which I| pine and shall never get from 47m. This other man loves 
me as truly and faithfully as any lawful husband. If the marriage 
ceremony were possible | would insist on it before living with him. Ic 1s 
not possible and | will do without it.’ 

I allow chat she was headstrong and wild in doing so; and her real 
duty was to accept the wreck of her happiness and live (or if necessary 
die) without the love of a man. But | do not allow that her case resembled 
at all that of those poor women who are living as faithfully and devotedly 
as lawful wives without having gone through any ceremony and who are, 
I believe, married in Gods sight though not in mans. 
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A lady (wife of a clergyman) to whom (before | would introduce her 
daughter to my friend) I told this story said: “She has broken the law of 
man; she has not broken the law of God.’ 

[Ellen Terry] lived with this man for some years and he is the father 
of her son and daughter. Then came the result she must have known was 
possible if not probable and which perhaps her conduct deserved; the 
man deserted her and went abroad. 

When her lawful husband found out what she had done, of course he 
sued for and got a divorce. Then of course she was, in the eye of the law, 
free to be legally married and if only the other man had been as true as 
she, | have no doubt, meant to be to him, they would have been married 
and it would gradually have been forgotten that the children were born 
before the ceremony. 

All this time I held no communication with her. [ felt she had [so] 
entirely sacrificed her social position that I had no desire but to drop the 
acquaintance. Then an actor offered her marriage and they were married. 
It was a most generous act, { think, to marry a woman with such a 
history and the great addition to this generosity was his allowing the 
children to assume //s surname. 

The actor's father, a clergyman, so entirely approved of his son’s 
conduct that he came from the north of England to perform the 
ceremony. This second marriage put her, in the eyes of Society, once 
more on the position of a respectable woman. And then I asked her 
mother to ask if she would like the friendship to begin again and she said 
‘yes’. And I went and called on her and her husband. 

It really looked as if the misery of her life was over. But another misery 
came on of quite another kind. The man drank. She knew he was 
addicted to it before she married him but she fancied (very foolishly, 1 
fear) she could cure him. This got worse and worse till they had to live 
apart and I believe he drank himself to death. 

So she is now a widow." 


This impassioned, handwritten statement was enclosed in a letter to the 
mother of Dorothea (‘Dolly’) Baird, a nineteen-year-old aspiring actress 
who wanted Dodgson to introduce her to Ellen. In the covering letter, 
Dodgson explained that he had conveyed Ellen's history to four other 
mothers of girls whose ages ranged between 18 and 25 years, and they had 
all agreed to the introduction. Although his statement is laden with what 
would now be recognised as male chauvinist and anti-feminist views, it is 
telling to note the parallels between the words and phrases he uses in it and 
those in his unpublished marriage service leaflet. The significant difference 
is that this later statement is an entirely personal and subjective account of 
Ellen Terry’s situation, set in a form designed to impress readers with the 


8. Laurence Irving, /he Successors, 1967, pp.73-4. 
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sense that she was more sinned against than sinning and should not be 
made to suffer any more, whereas the content of the unpublished leaflet was 
a philosophical argument reliant on logic rather than feelings. 

Mrs Baird raised no objections to the introduction, so Dodgson then 
wrote to Ellen: 


Now I have a favour to ask you. (What a lot I've asked of you, and 
what a lot youve granted!) I have a very nice girl-friend here, aged 
about 20. She has set her heart on going on the stage. She has a good 
many things in her favour. She is a very handsome girl, with plenty of 
spirit and energy. I have seen her in amateur theatricals, and thought 
her performance very promising. 

She has set her heart on being introduced to you. ... She is taking 
lessons in acting from a Mrs Dowson, who has been on the stage. And 
is also taking lessons in fencing! (I didn’t know that was necessary.) 

She has a wild idea that, if she could see you soon, there might be a 
chance of her being taken on as a ‘super’.” 


The desired interview took place two days later, after the third act of 
Goethe's Faust. Laurence Irving recorded that Dolly returned to Oxford 
determined to become a professional actress. On 30 October 1895, she 
became an overnight star in the role of Trilby, opposite Beerbohm Tree who 
played the eponymous Svengali in du Maurier’s play. Her future as an 
actress was now assured. In the following year, she married the actor- 
manager Henry Brodribb Irving, son of the great Henry Irving. 

After her wedding to Wardell, Dodgson had made the first move 
towards renewing his friendship with Ellen Terry by delicately getting 
Ellen’s mother to sound her out as to whether she would like to resume their 
former warm relationship. Ellen promptly confirmed that she would, and 
subsequently complied happily with his requests for good seats at her plays 
and for her help with those of his young friends who were interested in a 
theatrical career, as well as tacitly overlooking his frequent criticisms of her 
acting and his recommendations for modifying various theatrical texts — 
including Shakespeare’s'’ — to make them more suitable for family 
audiences. “His diaries contain eighty-three entries about her. He saw 
virtually every play she acted in and frequently went backstage to visit 
her.”'' Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, Dodgson’s nephew biographer, wrote 
that Dodgson’s book Three Sunsets left a sad impression which led him to 
conclude that his uncle had been disappointed in love. Derek Hudson 


9. Morton Cohen, The Letters of Lewis Carroll, Vol.2., 1979, pp.1020-1. 


10. For example, he rewrote a speech from The Merchant of Venice to improve ‘the artistic merit of the 
scene. See Lewis Carroll: A Biography by Morton N. Cohen, Macmillan, London, 1995, p.363. 


Ll. Lewis Carroll: A Biography by Morton N. Cohen, Macmillan, London, 1995, p.307. 
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pointed out, however, that Collingwood’s cousin, Menella Dodgson, had 
asked him what he had in mind. Collingwood replied in a letter dated 3 
February 1932: “I think that Aunt Fanny once told me that it was the 
family’s opinion that Uncle Charles had had a disappointment in love, and 
that they thought (or she also thought) that the lady in question was Ellen 
Terry.”'” However, the fact that Ellen was already married when they first 
met, and became a social outcast in his eyes when that marriage ended, 
makes this highly unlikely. The early biographer Langford Reed opines that 
Dodgson was “one of the very few men — possibly the only man — who had 
known Ellen Terry in her prime without falling in love with her!" and 
Florence Becker Lennon points out that “The most extreme comment in 
his diaries was about a hair-brusher: ‘I can imagine no more delightful 
occupation than brushing Ellen Terry's hair!’”'*. The verse “Empress in Art’ 
which appeared in Rhyme? And Reason? (1883) is a puzzle poem which 
praises Ellen Terry's ability as an actress'’ and it seems to have been her 
theatrical genius which most attracted Dodgson to her. 

Their friendship became, if anything, even stronger after they renewed 
it, and their affection for one another grew. They had something in 
common beyond a shared interest in the theatre and the arts: unfailing 
generosity of spirit. Other would-be actresses besides Dolly Baird who 
benefited from being introduced by Dodgson to Ellen were Isa Bowman 
and her sisters, and four of the orphaned daughters of Dodgson’s Irish 
second cousin, Menella Quin. On 11 April 1894, Dodgson wrote to Ellen: 
“You did a very kind and Christian deed on Friday, in inventing a vacancy 
(as I feel pretty sure you did) for my cousin Minna Quin ... and it is such a 
comfort to her to be taken on at such a theatre as the Lyceum, even if she 
only earns a trifle, and has only a ‘walk on’.” Two months later, he wrote to 
Ellen again, saying: 

thank you, thank you with all my heart, for your great and constant 
kindness to Norah [Minna’s stage name]. She does write so brightly and 
gratefully about all you do for her and say to her. ... Now that | have 
entered the stage of being a ‘lean and slippered pantaloon’ and no 
longer dread the frown of Mrs Grundy, I have taken to giving téte-a- 
tére dinner parties — the guest being, in most cases, a lady of age varying 
from 12 to 67 ... If you were staying in Oxford, I really think (how 
incredible it may sound) that I should have the ‘cheek’ to ask you to 
come and dine so! 


12. Lewis Carroll by Derek Hudson, Constable and Co. Ltd., London, 1954. p.19 1. 
13. The Life of Lewis Carroll by Langford Reed, W. and G. Foyle Ltd., London, 1932. 
14. The Life of Lewis Carroll by Florence Becker Lennon, Dover Publications Inc., New York, 1972. p.226. 


15. Lewis Carroll: A Biography by Morton N. Cohen, Macmillan, London, 1995. p.412. 
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Would you give my love to Norah, when you next see her, and 
accept the same from 
Your affectionate old friend, 


Charles L. Dodgson 


Oh, and heaps of thanks for treating Norah's sisters to a sight of 
Faust. You have brightened their dives also. 


Dodgson doubtless hoped at the time that her second marriage would 
make Ellen happy and that her life would thereafter be free of the scandal 
which had blighted her younger days, but this was not to be. The marriage 
to Wardell also failed, ostensibly due to his heavy drinking, and he and 
Ellen legally separated in 1881. It has been suggested that she only married 
him in the first place to legitimise her children and perhaps to regain 
acceptance by her family and by genteel society (such as Dodgson himself): 


It may be known to some of Ellen Terry’s friends whether Watts 
would have applied for a divorce earlier had she wished it, and he been 
convinced it would be to her benefit, but [am in the dark about it and 
am willing to make the charitable assumption that the question of 
divorce did not arise until after Ellen Terry's separation from Godwin. 
No doubt one of her motives then for deciding to marry was a desire, 
in her children’s interests, to regularize her position. Yet it is conceivable 
that she was strongly attracted to Charles Wardell. All through her life 
the man of brains competed for her affections with the man of brawn. 
But this man of brawn, although a good fellow in some ways — he had 
a genuine affection for his wife’s children, who for a time bore his name 
— had a violent and jealous temper which Ellen Terry eventually found 
intolerable ... It is known that he resented the friendship with Henry 
Irving ... in 1881 there was a judicial separation. In 1885 Charles 
Wardell died. Ellen Terry paid his debts, and for years supported the 
sisters of his first wife! One happy result of her second unhappy 
marriage was that it healed the breach between her and her family 
which had caused both great pain. In a letter at this time to an old 
friend Ellen Terry writes of her joy at the reconciliation: “Thank God, 
mother is alive, and | can atone to her for the pain | unintentionally 
caused her.'° 


Although tactfully referred to here as a ‘friendship’, it is rumoured that 
Ellen was, in fact, Henry Irving's mistress.' She was devastated when Irving 


16. Christopher St. John (quoted in Ellen Terrys Memoirs). Ellen may be referring here to the pain caused 
to her mother by the scandal surrounding her clopement, but as she would surely have anticipated that. 
though not wanted it, it seems more likely that she was thinking of the pain caused by her family’s initial 
belief that she had drowned. 

17. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson's Infatuation with the Weaker and More Aesthetic Sex Re-examined by 
Hugues Lebailly, Senior Lecturer in English, Sorbonne University, Paris. 
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died in 1905, but in 1907 her third, and final, marriage took place. This 
was to a young American actor named James Carew, but it lasted only two 
years. 

Despite (or partly because of?) her complicated love life, Ellen Terry 
remained popular with the public, touring the world lecturing on 
Shakespeare's heroines, when she was no longer able to act, until the Great 
War made such international travelling impossible. She spent most of her 
final years in Smal] Hythe Place in Kent, now a museum dedicated to her 
memory, and died there in 1928, having been made a Dame of the British 
Empire three years earlier. 

However, Dodgson could not foresee Ellen’s future when he wrote his 
1877 leaflet, and the last time he and Ellen met was in 1897. On 21 August, 
his diary records, 


Took Dolly [Rivington] to Winchelsea, to see Miss Ellen Terry. She 
sent a carriage to meet us, with Miss Held (American) who is her 
companion. A Mr Fitzgerald, and his grown-up son, (who is going on 
the stage) called in the afternoon, when we were out in the garden, and 
Miss Terry and Dolly were swinging, side by side, in hammocks." 


Dodgson and Ellen were obviously very much at ease in each other's 
company after all these years, and the charm of this image, the famous 
actress entertaining one of Dodgson’s child-friends in such a natural and 
unaffected way, provides one of many insights into why he felt such a great 
fondness for her. 

Thus, a feasible answer to Morton Cohen's question at the head of this 
article as to why Dodgson wrote his Marriage Service leaflet is that it was 
due to his manifest affection for Ellen Terry. It was that which provoked 
him to take her side against the Anglican Church in 1877, and to use his 
powers of persuasion to convince others — and perhaps himself — that ‘tll 
death us do part’ was not the unyielding promise he had been brought up 
to believe it to be. 

The theories presented here regarding Dodgson’s writing of the 
unpublished leaflet and of the enclosure which he forwarded to Mrs Baird 
are not supported by any known comment by him on the subject, but they 
are offered to the reader as an assessment of Dodgson’s /ikely motives on the 
basis of letters and texts which are currently available. 


18. Five days later, he writes, “Went to the Albion [in London], where Ellen Terry ts now staving with 
Edith, co see if they could (as Edie had thought probable) come to tea today: but they could not.” It isnt 
clear if he actually saw Ellen on this latter occasion. 
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MARRIAGE SERVICE 
“TILL DEATH US DO PART” 


Those, who say that the oath “to have & to hold, to love & to cherish 
& (in the case of the woman) to obey ... till death us do part,” makes 
re-marriage after divorce sinful, have the “a priori” argument in their favour, 
no doubt. I shall here set down two points, which seem to me to favour the 
view that the universal law has exceptions. 

The case where the marriage is pronounced null & void is hardly an 
exception, because (most would agree that) an oath taken under 
circumstances where its fulfilment is impossible even at the time of taking 
it (e.g. in the case of bigamy) is, in God's sight, no oath, & can entail no 
obligations. Some might go to the extreme of saying that the oath is binding 
even then: such people would maintain that if a usurper deceives me into 
thinking him the true heir to the throne, & so gets me to swear allegiance 
to him, I cannot escape that allegiance: but such assertions are hardly worth 
discussion. 

The final of the three points is that where an oath is of mutual 
obligation, & where its purpose can only be effected when doth parties 
observe it, the failure of one of the parties releases the other. A fair 
illustration of this would be the case of two travellers who are passing 
through a hostile country, & swear to help each other, & to supply each 
other with food, weapons &c. If one turns traitor to the other, & plots 
against his life, he must be an extreme casuist who would say that the other 
is still bound to supply him with food & weapons. Applying this to the case 
of marriage, it certainly seems a very strong argument to say that the oath 
to have & hold, love & cherish, presupposes that both have taken the oath; 
that the thing becomes unmeaning when one side has ceased to observe it; 
& that so, by the act of the one (which of course 7s a breach of the oath & 
is sinful), the other is released from further obligations. 

The other point is perhaps only another way of putting this point: it ts 
that when the fulfilment of an oath becomes impossible, the oath is no 
longer binding in other words, that it is no sin in God's sight not to do a 
thing which we cannot do. Now if one of the two parties in a marriage 
contract has broken it, & has ceased to have, hold, love, & cherish, it seems 
impossible that the other can continue to do these things: at any rate, to 
have, to hold, & to cherish, have become impossible, and to love (in the 
sense intended in the oath) is also impossible. But the other side may urge 
that at least the other party can forbear marrying again, & that to this extent 
the fulfilment of the oath is still binding. It seems to me a fair question to 
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ask how far the purpose, for which the oath was taken, is thus carried out: 
the answer must surely be that it can have no effect of the kind. Granting 
this, the only thing to be settled seems to me to be this: in which way is the 
will of God most fulfilled? A and B have entered into their mutual 
obligations. A has (sinfully, no doubt), broken & abrogated them: B's 
further fulfilment of them has thereby become impossible: B has two 
courses to choose berween — either to remain unmarried for life, or at least 
till the death of A, even though the remaining so has no effect whatever on 
A — or to consider the oath as at an end, & that a second marriage ts 
allowable. The latter course seems to me one that I should not dare to assent 
to be displeasing to God. 

Those who object to all re-marriage, even after the death of a husband 
or wife, take a view that seems to me at variance with Scripture as well as 
with common sense. 


Michael O’Connor ts a writer who lives in Chatham. Alice was one 
of the first books he read as a child, and so he has been a Carroll 
devotee almost all his life. He joined the Lewis Carroll Society in the 
mid-70s when it was still a GLC Staff CLub, but only began to take an 
active interest after attending the 1998 Oxford Conference. Since then, 
he has attended as many LCS meetings and events as he could get to, 
and is a regular contributor to the Society’s journals, as well as to those 
of the International Wizard of Oz Club and others. 


Anne Clark Amor was born and educated in Neasden, and regards 
herself as a late developer. At the inaugural meeting of the Lewis Carroll 
Society in May 1969 she was elected secretary. She relievd the tedium 
if life in local government by researching and writing books. Her 
published works include Lewis Carroll: A Biography (1979), The Real 
Alice (1981) and other Victorian biographies. Her early works were 
written under the name Anne Clark. Since November 1997 she has 
been President of the Society. 


Lewis Carroll’s document, Marriage Service, “Till Death Us Do 
Part’, is repoduced here with the permission of the Trustees of the 
Dodgson Family Estate. 
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‘Seduced by the Instigation of the Devil’ 
Great Uncle Henry has a Very Bad Day 


Marion Edwards 


Until recently, little more was known about Lewis Carroll’s great uncle 
Henry Thomas Lutwidge than that he was born in 1780 at Preston, was a 
Commander in the Royal Navy, and that he died in 1861 at Ambleside, 
Cumberland. The basics of his naval career were easily found in printed 
sources such as O'Byrne’ Biographical Dictionary of Living Naval Officers. 
However, a chance finding in the records of the Home Office at The National 
Archives (TNA) has led to the discovery of a wealth of information about his 
life and career in documents held at TNA and elsewhere. 

In my work as an assistant archivist in the Research, Knowledge and 
Academic Services Department at TNA, | have been helping to enter data 
from a listing project on the Home Office volumes of Judges’ Reports on 
Criminals (HO 47) ready for upload into TNA’s online catalogue. The data 
for 1802 included a summary of a report on a Lieutenant Henry Thomas 
Lutwidge of HMS Resistance, who had been convicted at the Winchester 
Assizes for the manslaughter of a seaman, and who was appealing against 
the sentence of 3 months imprisonment and a £100 fine (a year's pay for a 
Lieutenant, who received about £8 a month) as the time in gaol would 
prove ‘an irreparable misfortune’ to his naval career. The apparently 
shameless importunity of this appeal intrigued me and, having an interest 
in things naval, especially of the Napoleonic era, I decided to follow up 
other documents available to me at TNA relating to Lutwidge. 

The first obvious sources for Lutwidge's life and naval service were the 
various Admiralty records relating to the careers of naval officers, 
comprising lieutenants passing certificates, officers’ service records and 
officers’ surveys. 

Passing Certificates (ADM 6; ADM 107) sometimes include baptismal 
certificates, and those for Lutwidge revealed some interesting information 
about his early life. They note that his baptism was registered 8 February 
1780 at Walton le Dale parish church near Preston, Lancashire; however, 
internet sources listed a Henry Thomas Lutwidge registered 2 December 
1780 at Church Street Unitarian Chapel, also in Preston. Was this the same 
man? Registers of non-conformist churches are held at TNA (RG 4), and 
further cross-checking here and on the IGI showed that, although 
Lutwidge’s parents did register 3 of their 8 children at Walton le Dale, they 
also registered those 3 in tandem and the other 5 solely at Church Street. 
Henry Thomas was one of those apparently registered only at the chapel, 
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but it is possible that he was also registered at Walton le Dale (though most 
probably in February 1781 rather than 1780) — and perhaps even a third 
time, as another Henry Lutwidge was apparently registered in 1782 at 
‘Holm Park’, Cumberland; Holmrook at Whitehaven was the Lutwidge 
family seat. Family sources reveal that his actual birth date was 14 October 
1780. 

The Officers’ Service Records (ADM 196) and Survey Returns of 
Officers: Services (ADM 9) list Lutrwidge’s naval postings as: 


June 1794-Feb 1795 Captain's servant Terrible 


Mch 1795-Dec 1797 Midshipman Barfleur 

Dec 1797-Mch 1800 ° Endymion 
Mch 1800-July 1800 Master's Mate : 

July 1800-Sept 1800 On promotion Royal William 
Sept 1800-Oct 1800 Lieutenant Prevoyante 
Oct 1800-May 1801 ° Lapwing 
June 1801-Jan 1802 “Resistance 

July 1802-May 1814 © Hussar 

Feb 1804-May 1814 Prisoner in France 

Aug 1814-Oct 1815 Lieutenant Tiber 


Aug 1821-Aug 1822 Chief Officer of the Coastguard 


Interestingly, the Captain of Lutwidge’s first ship, which he joined aged 
about 14, was Skeffington Lutwidge, who was his uncle and erstwhile 
mentor to the young Nelson. 

Neither record gives any hint of the incident, described in the Home 
Office documents, that ended Lutwidge's service on HMS Resistance. Up 
until 1801, his naval career had apparently been proceeding very well. Then 
in January 1802 Lieutenant Henry Thomas Lurwidge and the men in his 
charge had a very bad day indeed. 

Briefly, the circumstances of the event as reported in the Home Office 
documents were that on 5 January 1802, Lutwidge had taken the launch of 
HMS Resistance (then at Spithead) into Portsmouth for a day's duty and 
that on the return trip most of the crew were very drunk. Lutwidge wanted 
them to row harder as he needed to get back to the ship with an important 
letter; they didn't, so he asked coxwain Seaton to take an oar. Seaton 
approached seaman Berry, who refused to give his up. Lutwidge then asked 
Seaton to take seaman Fagan’s oar. Fagan also refused (or was unable) to 
hand it over. Lutwidge then took the tiller (described as 4 feet long and 2 
inches thick) from the boatswain, unshipped it and with it first hit Seaton 
on the arm and then gave Fagan blows to the arm and head. Fagan fell to 
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the bottom of the launch, Seaton took his oar and the crew rowed back to 
HMS Resistance. Fagan was assumed to be suffering from drunkenness and 
put in his berth, but the next day he died and was taken to Haslar Hospital 
for interment. However, the surgeon at Haslar subsequently discovered 
that, although death had been thought a result of extreme inebriation and 
there was no obvious wound on the head, Fagan’s skull had been fractured 
and death had resulted from this. 

Rather disappointingly, the logs and musters of HMS Resistance (built 
in April 1801 and thus a very new ship at the time) had very little to say 
about the incident. The musters and pay books of 1802 (ADM 35; ADM 
36) note that the seaman, James Fagan, was D[ischarged]D[ead] 7 January 
and that he had ‘died suddenly; for Lutwidge, after D[ischarged] 16 
January the muster notes ‘superseded’ and ‘paid by bill’. Captain Henry 
Digby's brief daily log entries for January 1802 (ADM 51) state only that 
Fagan had died 7 January and that his body had been sent to Haslar 8 
January. Nothing more is said until 10 March, when it is noted that 4 Petty 
Officers and 6 men had been sent to attend Lutwidge’s assize trial at 
Winchester. The Master's logs (ADM 52) say much the same, but without 
noting the dispatch of witnesses. 

As the records of Assize Courts are also held at TNA, I was able to look 
at the surviving records of Lutwidge’s trial. | was surprised (as were 
colleagues with an interest in naval matters) that Lutwidge had been tried 
in a civil action and not by a naval court martial. He had resigned (or been 
asked to resign) his commission by the time of the trial at Winchester; in 
the indicement (ASSI 25) he is described as plain Henry Lurwidge, gent, of 
Alverstoke (near Gosport). Here, the incident is stated to have taken place 
on 6 January not 5, and this agrees with the logs and musters of HMS 
Resistance, which show that Fagan had died ‘next day’, 7 January. Lutwidge, 
‘not having the fear of God before his eyes but being moved and seduced by 
the instigation of the Devil’ (legal speak for not being quite in his right 
mind at the time of the incident), was found guilty of the wilful murder of 
Fagan with malice aforethought and a tiller (which the indictment notes 
had a value of 6d), but this was reduced to manslaughter on Lutwidge's 
evidence in his own defence (which is unfortunately not included). The 
gaol book (ASSI 23) notes the outcome of the case and states that Lutwidge 
was to serve his 3 months’ sentence ‘in the common gaol’ and, if the £100 
had not been paid at the end of that period, to stay there until it was. 
Interestingly, in view of the prime reason — i.e. drunkenness — for the 
incident, the remains of the ‘common gaol’ in Winchester are now a pub. 

The judge’s report included no note of a recommendation, either 
granting mitigation of the prison term or stating that the sentence should 
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be served, but the Criminal Entry Books (HO 13) indicate by the absence 
of a pardon for Lutwidge that he had probably had to serve his 3 months. 
His records of service do confirm a gap of 6 months between his leaving 
HMS Resistance and his joining the crew of HMS Hussar.' 

All this had me wondering about Lutwidge as a person. Did he have a 
red-hot temper that people avoided if they didn’t want to end up like Fagan, 
who had been in the wrong place at the wrong time (albeit very drunk), or 
was he usually a mild man, who had had one disastrous fit of anger and 
lived to regret it all his life? The evidences of naval colleagues (quoted in the 
Judge’s report in HO 47) state that he was a ‘sweet tempered young man 
who ‘conducted himself with great humanity and was rather ‘too indulgent 
to the men’. Capt Bartleman of HMS Endymion said Lutwidge had an 
‘humane good disposition’ and that he ‘never knew him strike a man. 
Captain Digby of HMS Resistance reiterated that he was ‘a man of 
humanity & good temper. Of course, such evidences for the defence 
tended naturally to be biased but these testimonials imply that the incident 
aboard HMS Resistance was out of character for Lutwidge — Admiral 
Dacre, his Captain aboard HMS Barfleur, went so far as to declare that ‘] 
should as soon have suspected such a thing happening to myself as to him’. 

Captain Digby's private opinion of Lutwidge appears to have been much 
the same as his official one — notes on the case among his personal papers 
(which include small sketches of the launch and tiller and the tiller socket) 
state that Lutwidge was ‘Remarkable for Zeal Sobriety & Temper in his 
general deportment as an officer’. 

Surviving Admiralty correspondence (ADM 1) provides a fascinating 
glimpse of official proceedings following the incident. There are two letters 
trom Haslar indicating that, as there had been rumours that Fagan had met 
his death improperly, the coroner had been advised and an inquest held 
resulting in a charge of wilful murder against Lutwidge; and a letter from 
coroner James Grigg at Portsea, stating that he had been called to take an 
inquest at Haslar on Fagan and, on receiving the murder verdict, had caused 
Lutwidge to be apprehended and committed to gaol awaiting trial. From 
this it appears that Lutwidge may have had a civil trial rather than a court 
martial because the civil powers, rather than the Navy, had set matters in 
train once suspicion had been aroused. 

There are also four letters from Captain Digby of HMS Resistance, 
which illustrate Lutwidge’s behaviour after the incident and the crew's 
1. Interestingly, the petition included with the judge's report was written on behalf of Lutwidge by the 
High Sheriff and members of the jury, who thought him “'a very worthy Member’ of the navy and 
deserving of a remission of his term in prison in view of the ‘remarkably good Character he had uniformly 
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puts quite a different reflection on the appeal than my original interpretacion. 
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apparent opinion of both him and his actions. Digby states that when 
constables had come on board and requested the presence on shore of 
Lutwidge and several seamen (as witnesses), Lutwidge ‘complied with an 
anxious readiness’; but he also mentions that Fagan, being unable to give up 
his oar due to intoxication, had ‘irritated’ Lutwidge into making use of the 
tiller. Digby had asked the crew whether they thought the incident had 
arisen from the ‘impulse of the moment occasioned by the obstinate 
resistance’ of Fagan or from ‘a tendency to cruelty or oppression’ in 
Lutwidge’s disposition and they all agreed that it had ‘arisen from 
momentary passion. Digby also encloses a letter and report from William 
Beatty, surgeon of HMS Resistance (later surgeon aboard HMS Victory at 
Trafalgar), stating that he had seen no obvious injury on Fagan’s body, and 
as Fagan had been reported as deeply intoxicated he believed that Fagan had 
died of apoplexy or suffocation; Beatty had asked the crew if Fagan had 
received any injury while drunk, but no one had mentioned any blow from 
Lutwidge. The question does remain whether any of the crew felt that they 
were able to accuse an officer in public. 

Further searches in the musters of HMS Resistance and other ships 
revealed that Fagan, an Irishman born in County Meath and 2 years older 
than Lucwidge, had apparently joined the navy as a volunteer in January 
1801 and had thus spent only one year in his chosen profession before 
having his life and career ended for him by a moments temper on the part 
of Lurwidge. 

On his release from gaol at Winchester, Lutwidge joined the crew of 
HMS Hussar in July 1802. The sole surviving example of a ‘Lieutenant's 
Letter’ (ADM 1) generated by him during the period to 1804 is dated 
December 1802, after he had been aboard HMS Hussar for 6 months, and 
states that since her recruiting ‘rendezvous’ had opened, 3 men had joined 
the service. Not a letter of earth-shattering importance perhaps, but it 
shows that he was fully back in active service after spending time at His 
Majesty's pleasure. 

Lutwidge’s service record and officer's survey also include the detail thar, 
while on the muster books of HMS Hussar, he was a prisoner of war in 
France from February 1804 to May 1814. HMS Hussar ran aground 8 
February 1804 on the ‘Isle of Saints’ (Ile de Sein) while en route from 
Betanzos, Spain to Ushant with despatches from Sir Edward Pellew. Next 
day the crew went ashore, where Lieuts Lutwidge and Barker, with the 
marines and a party of seamen, secured the island's fishing boats to prevent 
news of their presence reaching the mainland. On 11 February, having set 
fire to HMS Hussar to prevent her falling into enemy hands, the crew left 
in 13 fishing boats and the ship’s cutter. After running into bad weather 
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Captain Wilkinson's party was picked up by HMS Sirius, but the remainder 
of the crew were driven ashore off the Brittany coast and eventually 
captured by the French at Brest (Courts Martial, ADM 1). The crew were 
taken to the Depot at Givet (c800km/550 miles from Brest, in the 
Ardennes on the border with Belgium), while the officers, as was usual, were 
sent to Verdun. Admiralty records of prisoners of war include a register of 
officers on parole at Verdun 1806-1807 which lists Lurwidge (ADM 103) 
and in 1811 he signed a joint petition to the Admiralty from Lieutenants 
held prisoner there, seeking compensation (ADM 1). 

Two of Lutwidge's letters from the period of his release from France in 
1814 to the end of the war in 1815 survive (ADM 1). The first, dated May 
1814, notifies the Admiralty of his arrival at Dover; his insecure 
handwriting here testifies to the hardships of his 10 years’ imprisonment. 
The second, dated July 1815, encloses a Memorial of his 21 years’ service 
that asks that he be considered for promotion. Lutwidge’s service record and 
officer's survey also mentioned that, after his last noted active naval posting 
to HMS Tiber he was assigned in August 1821 as Chief Officer of the 
Coastguard, and this is confirmed in the Coastguard records of service 
(ADM 175), which show him at ‘Marsh’ (probably Marske, Cleveland). He 
left that posting in August 1822 and thereafter appears in the Admiralty 
registers of officers on half-pay (ADM 25) and in the Navy List (as 
Commander from 1830) to 1860. 

The main sources for family history — such as records of births, 
marriages and deaths — are not held at TNA. Nevertheless, there are several 
record series at Kew that can supplement these for the remainder of 
Lutwidge’s life. The Commissioned and Marine Officers’ Obituary Book 
(ADM 6) gives his date of death as 30 January 186] and the National Will 
Index 1858-1943 shows that his will was proved at the Principal Registry in 
March 1861. TNA holds only copies of wills proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury up to 1858, but the Inland Revenue registers and 
indexes of legacy duty, succession duty and estate duty for that period are at 
TNA (IR 26) and include details of Lutwidge’s estate and the beneficiaries 
of his will. His address is given here as “The Cottage, Ambleside, 
Westmorland’ and the 1841 and 1851 censuses for Ambleside below Stock 
(HO 107) show his core household as himself, his wife Mary (née Taylor) 
and his unmarried niece Eliza Alicia Taylor. Mary Lutwidge had apparently 
died between 1851 and 1861 as she is not named as a beneficiary; however, 
his niece, by now Mrs Eliza A Clerk, is listed as receiving several legacies. In 
1841 Lurwidge’s elder brother Skeffington and his sister-in-law Mary are 
also staying at the Cottage. The Henry Lutwidges do not appear to have had 
children of their own. 
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Those of Carroll's Lutwidge aunts and uncles who were still alive at the 
time of Henry Lutwidge's death are shown as beneficiaries of his estate, but 
no Dodgsons are listed. Lewis Carroll’s diaries for 1856 and 1857 mention 
visits to Lutwidge at Ambleside, but unfortunately say very little about great 
uncle Henry. Photographs were taken at these occasions but have sadly not 
survived. 

When I began my research into the life of Lieutenant Henry Thomas 
Lutwidge I had no idea whose relative he was destined to become. J had a 
vague recollection that the name ‘Lutwidge’ was part of Lewis Carroll's birth 
name, but I did not think at first that there was any connection between the 
two families. Discovering that link has added spice to an already fascinating 
case. 
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The following item has been contributed by Alan Tannenbaum 


An American Edition of the 1924 Williams Bibliography 


The most recent edition of the Handbook is the fourth in a series, 
originating with the seminal work A Bibliography of the Writings of Lewis 
Carroll, by Sidney Herbert Williams (The Bookman’s Journal, London 
1924.) To date, the only known publisher of Williams’ book was The 
Bookman’s Journal. However, a copy with a substitute title page has surfaced, 
this one having a joint imprint with the R.R. Bowker Company of New York. 

I have compared all aspects of the standard Bookman’s Journal edition to 
the one with this new title page, and find that the two books (and dust 
jackets) are identical except for the title page, which has been glued to a 
narrow stub of, presumably, the original title page, The stub is uneven, 
approximately 5mm at the top and 3mm at the bottom. Both title pages are 
the same height, namely 248mm, but unlike the standard Williams title 
page, which is untrimmed (uniform with the rest of the book in all examined 
copies), the Bowker title page is trimmed. 

The title blocks use the same type and horizontal spacing, however on 
the Bowker page the block starts 38mm from the top edge of the page rather 
than 30mm, and the inter-line leading is 1mm tighter. 

The author block (starting with the word “By”) is identical, but starts 
4mm lower on the page on the Bowker page. 

The imprint has been completely re-set to include both publishers side- 
by-side. On the left is ‘London. / “The Bookman’s Journal”, with “New 
York: / R.R. Bowker Company’ on the right. Below this area is the date 
‘1924’, centred. No street addresses are present on the Bowker page. 

On the verso of the Bowker title page the brief Dodgson timeline 1s 
identical, but it starts 12mm lower on the page. The bottom of the page 
states [Printed in Great Britain]’. 

It appears that the copy of the book with the Bowker title page is one of 
the standard Williams copies: both have identical dust jackets, both are 
numbered opposite the title page, in the same hand (the Bowker copy to 
hand is number 374 of 700, and the standard Williams is 254 so both end 
with the same digit for comparison), both have the same collation including 
index and ads, and they have identical bindings. 

It is interesting to note thac with digital image manipulation, it is now 
possible to make detailed comparisons of type electronically. In this case, a 
high-resolution image of the front and back of the Bowker title page was 
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superimposed on the standard Williams equivalents. By laying the pages on 
a light-table, each image may be shifted slightly at high magnification to 
determine if they precisely line up. 

Bowker is still a thriving company, so I wrote to them to see if they could 
throw any light on this issue. In reply they said they had checked with their 
editorial department, and “we have no record of this book nor do we have 
any information on Sidney Herbert Williams. Unfortunately, we also do not 
have any author contracts that go back to the 1920s. Bowker has passed 
through a number of parent companies since that time, and not all archival 
information, unfortunately, remains in our possession.” 

Since acquiring this copy | have learned that another exists with Peter 
Hanff at the Bancroft Library at the University of California at Berkeley. 


| A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE WRITINGS 
of LEWIS CARROLL 


(CHARLES LUTWIDGE DODGSON, M.A.) 


By 
SIDNEY HERBERT WILLIAMS, E.S.A. 
Barrater-a1-Law, of the Inner Temple 
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“The Hookman's Joumal” R. R. Bowker Company 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


John Docherty’s ‘A Christmas Carroll’ 
The Carrollian, Issue 14, Autumn 2004 


I was extremely interested to read John Docherty’s essay, which I found 
most compelling. However, | must take slight issue with his assertion that 
.. the apparent extensive parody of A Christmas Carol ... has not previously 
been recognised.” | would modestly refer him to my own essay “The Adult- 
child and the Child-adult’ (Jabberwocky,Vol. 21, No. 3, Summer 1992) in 
which I detail, at length, the many structural and thematic similarities 
between the two Alice books and Dickens’ Christmas novella. While I was 
unaware of “The Kitten on the Hearth’, and did not go as far as describing 
Looking-Glass as a “parody” of A Christmas Carol, \ did conclude that 
Carroll and Dickens had written demonstrably similar stories. In fact, | 
believe the contents of my essay would have strongly supported the 
arguments of Mr Docherty’s, had he known of it. (And vice-versa.) 

On another topic: for a journal which has a board of three egregiously 
erudite editors, plus five equally egregiously erudite editorial assistants, | 
was slightly taken aback by several errors in the last issue of The Carrollian. 
Dickens’ Cheeryble Brothers were referred to throughout the Tweedles 
segment of David Lockwood's pictorial essay as the ‘Cherryble brothers’, 
making nonsense of Dickens’ frequent practice of using characters’ names 
to denote their personalities; the Blakemore family become the Blackemore 
family and then transmute back again several times in Matthew Demakos’ 
article on shyness; and the quotations accompanying that same article run 
out mid-sentence on page 24! Whatever would Lewis Carroll have said?! 

Yours etc. 


Michael ©’Connor 


The Cut Pages in Lewis Carroll’s Diaries 


To anyone who has read his Carroll biography and knows his general 
stance, Morton Cohen's recent article in the Times Literary Supplement will 
be comfortingly predictable, with its assured reference to a largely-familiar 
set of primary and secondary texts and his rebuff to both “apologists” and 

“revisionists” — a relatively gentle correction for Edward Wakeling, and a 
contemptuous rejection of Karoline Leach’s key thesis. 

Only the anecdotal report of a conversation with Philip Jaques, some 
forty years ago, comes as a surprise: yet while it shifts the authorship of the 
notorious fragment of paper from Violet Dodgson to Jaques himself, this 
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information does not seem to cast new light on the diary pages that the 
fragment claimed to summarise. 

What did perplex me was Cohen's further explanation for the split with 
the Liddells, beyond what seems the entirely reasonable one presented by the 
available evidence. The summary of the missing page suggests that gossip 
linked Carroll to Miss Prickett and Lorina Liddell. Carroll then “held aloof” 
trom the Liddells for a period. Surely the most plausible explanation is that 
either Mrs Liddell advised Carroll — perhaps heavy-handedly — to distance 
himself from the household in order to stop this gossip, or that Carroll's own 
sense of decency led him to hold back from social contact with the family, 
again to prevent further whispers. This scenario is in keeping with the 
records we have of the diary summary and the dates of the “rift”; it also suits 
what we know of Mrs Liddell and Lewis Carroll’s characters. 

Yet Cohen insists that the truth “almost certainly” lies in something 
beyond the report of gossip. (A little later in the piece, this suggestion has 
hardened into bold statement.) The sole evidence he offers in this article is 
Lorina’s letter to Alice from 1930, where the older sister advises the younger 
that she has told Florence Becker Lennon a social break occurred because 
“his manner became too affectionate to you ... and that mother spoke to 
him about it.” Cohen highlights the subsequent line of the letter, “one had 
to find some reason for all intercourse ceasing”, as proof that “clearly, Lorina 
concealed from Lennon the real reason.” (Incidentally, Cohen's criticism 
that Wakeling “ignores” this letter seems unfair — Wakeling’s task was to edit 
the diaries, not explain them.) 

The above is a fair interpretation — but if we accepted that the “real 
reason” was gossip about Carroll supposedly courting Lorina and Miss 
Prickett, then a story about Carroll paying too much attention to Alice 
would indeed be a concealment of the truth. The quoted passage from 
Lorina’s letter does not, therefore, clash with the version of events suggested 
by the summary of cut pages. Neither does it require that we seek another 
reason for the social break, such as a mention of marriage on Carroll's part. 
Cohen supports this latter theory with a reminder that the royal marriage 
was “much in the air at the time’; but we are in the airy realms of 
speculation here, moving away from the more concrete world of the 
available primary documents. The idea that Carroll was banished because 
he whimsically mentioned marriage to Alice Liddell owes far more to 
Morton Cohen's personal conception of Lewis Carroll’s character — his 
motivations, psychology and relationship with Alice — than it does to any 
evidence presented in this article. 

It seems odd that a need to seek deeper mysteries and further intrigues 
in the lite of Lewis Carroll should lead even a critic of Morton Cohen's 
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towering status to push beyond a banal yer believable version of events to 
create a more interesting yet unsupported story. Carroll's life remains closed 
to us in many aspects, but it seems that when we do come close to tracking 
down the truth behind long-standing enigmas like these cut diary pages, we 
are unwilling to accept that probable truth if it seems too boring, too 
unremarkable; if it reveals too little that is new about the author and his 
relationships with Alice Liddell. The explanation that a diary was censored 
because of damaging Oxford gossip, and that Carroll hung back from the 
Liddells because of that gossip, whether out of stung pride or stiff propriety 
— this is not the revelation many want the cut pages to hold. This is a dull 
non-event rather than front-page news. Yet Carroll's everyday life, as his 
journals demonstrate, was in many respects quite dull. Perhaps there must 
come a point where we accept that the real explanation may be the more 
obvious one, however disappointing it might seem. 

It would be a shame if Morton Cohen took the approach of those 
journalists whose stories on Carroll are all quests for secrets and scandal — 
not apologists or revisionists, but sensationalists. 


Yours etc, 
Will Brooker 


Keith Wright's “The Dodgson Ancestry’ 
The Carrollian, Issue 13, Spring 2004 


I would like to provide some important corrections and additions to the 
tables published with Keith Wright's article on Dodgson’s ancestors. 


The Lutwidge side of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson’s Ancestry: 


Charles Lutwidge and Elizabeth Anne née Dodgson married on 15 
January 1798 — not 1802. Hence, their first two children were not born out 
of wedlock. In fact their eldest daughter, Elizabeth Frances was born later in 
1798 (not 1800). Elizabeth Anne née Dodgson was born in 1770 (not 
1779), and was the daughter of the Rt. Rev. Charles Dodgson, bishop of 
Ossory 1765-75, and of Elphin 1775-95. He died on 21 January 1796 (not 
1795), and is buried at St. Bridget’s Church, Dublin. 

Here are some dates of birth and death which are either missing in the 
table, or inaccurate: 

Jane Molyneux (1745-1791) 

Admiral Skeffington Lutwidge (1737-1814) 

Sketfington Lurwidge (1779-1854), 

Major in the |}1°h Madras Native Infantry 
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Henrietta Octavia Poole née Lutwidge (1778-1848) 
Charles Poole (1758-1838) 

Charlotte Jane Lutwidge (1770-1851) 

Lucy Lutwidge (1771-1821) 

Margaret Lutwidge (1772-1819) 

Charlotte Menella Lutwidge (1807-1857) 

Thomas Raikes (1790-1866) 

Anne Louisa Lutwidge née Raikes (1797-1877) 


The Dodgson side of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson’s Ancestry 


Charles Dodgson (1722-1796), rector of Kirby Wiske, bishop of 
Ossory, and of Elphin, married Mary Frances Smyth (b. 1748), in 1768. 
Their eldest son, Charles, was born in Ireland, and became a captain in the 
Royal Irish Dragoon Guards. Their daughter, Elizabeth Anne (1770-1836) 
married Charles Lutwidge (1768-1848) in 1798 as already noted. Their 
youngest son was Percy Currer (1782-1807). 

Charles Dodgson (1769-1803) married Lucy Hume (1775-1818) in 
1799. Their two sons were Charles (1800-1868) who later became rector of 
Croft, and Hassard Hume (1803-1884) who was born at Maryborough in 
Ireland, and is buried at Brompton Cemetery, London. 

Elizabeth Frances (not Anne) Lutwidge (1798-1883) was the eldest of 
six sisters, the others being Frances Jane (1803-1851), Lucy (1805-1880) - 
her date of birth is inconsistent with the other table, Charlotte Menella 
(1807-1857), Margaret Anne (1809-1869), and Henrietta Mary (1811 1872). 

William Wilcox married Mary Anne Marwood (1812-1870) on 9 
September 1834 in the Church of St. James the Apostle, Dover. 

My research leads me to believe that Robert Dodgson was born in 1682, 
not 1688, but dates around this time are not always easy to determine. 
Likewise, I believe Christopher Dodgson was born in 1686, not 1696. 

Yours etc., 


Edward Wakeling 


Keith Wright’s “The Dodgson Ancestry’ 
The Carrollian, Issue 13, Spring 2004 


It is not often that I can combine my interest in glass with Lewis Carroll 
so | am jumping at the chance of supplying some additional information 
and pointing out a number of errors in this article referring to the Bielby 
(sic) Goblet. Further information can be found in James Rush’s A Bezlby 
Odyssey (1987). 
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The goblet would normally be called “The Whitehaven Royal Goblet” 
or “The Whitehaven Beilby Goblet”, or a some such, to distinguish it from 
other royal goblets, although, of course, “Beilby Goblet” would be 
recognised within the local context of a museum or private collection — they 
are rare enough and valuable enough for only one to be held in any single 
collection. 

The decorator’s name ts spelt ‘Beilby’ (not ‘Bielby’). The inscription is 
“Success to the African trade of Whitehaven” not “To the success of our 
African trade”. The ship on the reverse of the goblet was probably “The 
Prince George’, named in homour of the birth of the future Prince Regent, 
not ‘The King George. 

The goblet is now in the Whitehaven Museum and Art Gallery, having 
been purchased at auction in the mid-1980s for £75,000. 


Yours etc., 
Ken Cannell 


‘Lewis Carroll as Romantic Hero’ — Thackeray's ‘From An 
Island’, The Carrollian, Issues 12 and 13 


I very much appreciate the feedback received on my article ‘Lewis 
Carroll as Romantic Hero’, and am glad of the opportunity to respond. If 1 
can begin with a correction. One correspondent, Keith Wright wrote: 


Dodgson’s diary for 1869 shows that he, now confirmed as an 
author of some merit, sought out Miss Thackeray and pursued her 
until he did in fact manage a mecting. 


| am afraid tliis is an error on Mr. Wright's part. As | state in my article, 
the first mention of Anne Thackeray in Dodgson’s surviving diary 1s on 5 
October 1869 when he records he “met” her in company with others at a 
dinner party. There is no record of his “pursuing” her before this time, 
indeed no mention of her name at all. Wright is confusing some later events 
from the 1870s when Dodgson unsuccessfully attempted to meet up with 
Miss Thackeray on a number of occasions, long after they had become 
acquainted. There is, therefore, nothing to indicate conclusively that 
Dodgson had rot already met Anne before this date. 

Matt Demakos, in hi: letter seems, in some areas, to be disputing aspects 
that are really beyond question. For example, he suggests there is a 
“question” over whether the book is really a roman a clef, because only one 
of his sources describes it that way! | think we can safely say that if it is a 
book based on real people (not even Mr Demakos denies that) then it is a 
roman a clef, even if no one actually uses that term! He also has something 
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of a tendency to employ non-sequiturs as if they were syllogisms (“the lack 
of clarity hinders her admonition that Carrollians should stop ignoring 
Carroll's presence in the book” he claims; presumably he is suggesting we 
should only pay attention to issues where we have perfect “clarity” and are 
justified in ignoring anything unclear or in need of investigation?). 

In another passage he implies there is some sort of major disagreement 
between authorities about the true identities of the characters, in order 
(apparently) to give the impression there is serious doubt about the identity 
of Hexham, yet the examples he himself employs show the very opposite. 
According to his own list, only one character seems to be under any dispute 
— Mr Sc. Julian. There is, according to his own evidence, no disagreement 
about the identities of any of the others, including Dodgson. 

Mr Demakos also seems uncertain about the source of the identity of 
Dodgson as Hexham, and here | do feel I must take some share of 
responsibility for his confusion as I probably ought to have made it more 
clear in my original article (though, in my defence, | did not foresee that 
anyone would be questioning this particular aspect). Just to make it clear: 

According to Anne Thackeray's grand daughter, Belinda Norman- 
Butler, the identity of the real people fictionalised in the novella (including 
Dodgson) was written into her own copy of the book by Anne Thackeray's 
daughter Hester. The copy is now in the possession of Mrs Norman-Butler, 
with whom I corresponded a number of years ago. The entire list is 
reproduced on the back of a recent edition of the book and is also available 
on the ‘Looking for Lewis Carroll’ website.' This provenance for the 
identification of Dodgson as Hexham seems (as far as we know) about as 
reliable as it could be short of being written by Thackeray herself. To 
suggest, as Demakos does, that Hester was merely ‘guessing’ or that her 
authority is somehow questionable is not really very plausible without some 
data to sustain it. Of course she may have been guessing (in all reason | have 
to volunteer that) — but we cannot assume this as the first probability simply 
because it allows us to reject something we do not wish to accept. 

Rationally, given the integrity and authority of the source, we really have 
to accept the identity of Hexham/Dodgson until some good reason for 
doubting it comes along. And by “good reason” | don’t mean the kind of 
Intuitive “he can’t have been” and “what if she was just guessing!?” 
rationalising we have seen so far both here and on the internet; | mean solid 
evidence that suggests Anne Thackeray intended to portray someone else, 
or that she could not possibly have known him when she first wrote the 
book, or that Hester really was just “guessing” ac attribution. Currently we 
have no such evidence at all. 


I: www. lewrs-carroll. net/castlist.homl 
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To turn to another letter — I am genuinely very sorry that Martin 
Gardner finds the character of Hexham “ugly”. I agree he is certainly a 
flawed personality, yet he is not without merit, as Thackeray herself allows. 
He is strong, energetic, full of life and enthusiasm as well as rather self- 
centred and hard. I think these are traits of character that can indeed be 
traced in Dodgson himself — as my article pointed out. He was a flawed 
human being (as we all are), and not the impossible ‘Saint Lewis’ so long 
described. But I feel sure he himself would be more comfortable with this 
rather more realistic image, as it was one of his more admirable 
characteristics to hate being praised above what he knew to be his due. 
I hope Mr Gardner can come to agree with that way of seeing it. 

Lastly I was very interested in the comments of Celia Salisbury Jones on 
Aspergers Syndrome. As I understand it, this condition makes people poor 
communicators, and liable to give grave offence by gauche behaviour. While 
it is an interesting suggestion, this profile does not seem to fit Dodgson (or 
Hexham) very well. Dodgson seems to have been a refined and excellent 
empathiser and communicator (when he wanted to be), and both men 
exhibit a fine sensitivity to social interaction and indeed seem to be very 
good at being charming and even gently manipulating other people's 
feelings. The suggestion in the text is that Hexham is regardless of his 
impact only because he chooses to be for his own reasons. When he wants 
to be charming, sympathetic and winningly sweet he manages very well, 
which would be beyond an afflicted Asperger's sufferer I imagine. 

Whatever we may think about this novel, and however much it might 
violate sacred ideas we have about what Carroll was, the fact remains that, 
apparently, Hester Ritchie, Anne Thackeray's daughter, identified the 
character of Hexham as Charles Dodgson — not as anyone else. This alone 
means we need to look very closely at the novel and at the relationship 
between Thackeray and Dodgson. Perhaps closer investigation will prove 
that Hester was indeed wrong and that Hexham really was Julia Margaret 
Cameron or Reginald Southey. But we cannot afford to simply assume this 
and use that assumption as a reason for closing down the debate and 
investigation. We need to search for evidence, not for reasons to stop 
searching. I hope investigation into the relationship between Anne 
Thackeray and Dodgson might continue to be written up, as it is an area 
much in neea of development. 

Yours etc, 

Karoline Leach 
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THE LEWIS CARROLL SOCIETY 
Registered Charity No. 266239 


69 Cromwell Road 
Hertford 
Herts 
SG13 7DP 


www.lewiscarrollsociety.org.uk 


The Lewis Carroll Society was founded in 1969 to promote interest in the life of 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson and the study of the works published under his real 


name and under his famous pseudonym, Lewis Carroll. 


The Society’s large international membership includes representatives of the 
Dodgson family and the world’s leading Carroll authorities as well as major 
libraries and institutions. 


Members receive two issues of The Carrollian each year as well as Lewis Carroll 
Review (containing reviews of new books, plays, exhibitions, etc.) and 
Bandersnatch (the Society's newsletter). The Society also engages is a number of 
activities including organising conferences, meetings and publishing major 
works such as Lewis Carroll’s diaries. 


All enquiries should be sent to Alan White, The Secretary, at the above address. 


